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Hates. 
WILLIAM COMBE, AUTHOR OF “THE TOURS 
OF DR. SYNTAX.” * 
The biographer seems to have accepted without 
sufficient care the statement that, after his return 


to England in 1766, ‘Combe entered the office of 


a solicitor in the Temple, and, after the usual 
course of study and dinners, was called to the 
Bar”: quoting Campbell’s assertion, that “on 
one occasion he even distinguished himself before 
the Lord Chancellor Nottingham.” Campbell 
meant (not L. C. Nottingham, who died 1682, 
but) L. C. Northington, who gave up the seals 
in July, 1766. It is beyond Mr. Hotten’s power 
of amputation to shorten the “usual course ” into 
less than half a year; and if the biographer will 
be good enough to accept 1762 for the period of 
the alderman’s death, and suppose (perhaps erro- 
neously) that between September, 1762, and July, 
1766, there would be time enough for the “ usual 
course ” before the call, he still has to account 
for the journey which he makes his hero take 
so as to meet in Italy with Sterne, who left his 
wife and daughter in France in 1762 on his wav. 
and returned to London from York in 1767; 
because Combe’s absence was not a trip, but, ac- 
cording to another authority cited in the “ life,” 
a residence “for many years” before 1768. Perhaps 
* Concluded from p. 548. 
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the biographer had not thought of consulting the 
books of the Temple for the period of the Terms 
kept by his hero, and the date of the Call. 

The Bristol Observer, cited by the biographer, 
describes Combe as visiting Bristol Hot-wells 
about 1768, living in a most princely style after 
residing abroad for many years, and generally 
called Count Combe (the Duke Combe of Camp- 
bell’s notice): Mr. Hotten pictures him as ‘on 
in debt, after the loss of the 16,0001, and too 
proud to ask his father to free him, in 1768, after 
a coolness had occurred consequent upon the 
father’s cautions, and the son’s ceasing to visit 
his home, but taking to the gaming-table. The 
readers of the passage in the extract from the 
Repository will see that Combe had told Mr. 
Ackermann that the fortune was spent “not in 
gaming or any positive vice,” but in showy liv- 
ing; and if the Alderman Alexander was really 
Combe’s father, the whole of this part of the 
essay will: have to be revised: probably to the 
effect that Combe, for whom a guinea a week 
was thought to be a fitting provision, was @ 
swindler who, on his capital of 2,000/. and some 
expectations, competed for a few years with the 
D’Orsays and Brummells of his day. 

According to this “ life,’ Combe gave up his 
house in Bury Street and deserted his office in 
the Temple; enlisted as a common soldier; in 
1770, after obtaining his discharge, set up as 
a teacher of elocution, and became a waiter at 
Swansea ; it was only his family that he studied to 
avoid; and shortly after, hearing that they were in 
searclr of him, he proceeded to the coast and crossed 
over to France, where, after numerous adventures, 
he entered the French army ; at another time he 
assisted in the refectory of a French monastery ; 
and was in London 1771-2. Yet the biographer’s 
acquaintance with the family affairs requires some 
explanation : for, according to Combe himself, about 
this time he had no family to be avoided! This, 
if the alderman was really Combe’s father, would 
exactly be the case. The statement made by Combe 
would further destroy all Mr. Hotten’s picture of 
the Bristol merchant’s pride, uneasiness, cautions, 
canvass, and death; and this important discovery 
will probably lead the biographer to regret that 
so precious a feature as the connection between 
Combe and Rousseau should not have appeared 
in the “life and adventures now first written”; 
as well as it may lead him to suspect that all the 
papers which Combe did not destroy before his 
death fell into the hands of Mr. Ackermann. 

The important statement, in Combe’s own 
words, is here given from Ackermann’s Repository 
of Arts, §c., 1824 (3rd Series, iii. 205), in which 
will be found the whole of a — 

LETTER TO JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 

“ The following letter is extracted from the manuscript 

papers of the late William Combe, Esq. to whose pen 
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the Repository has been indebted for many of its pages. 
It is addressed to Rousseau, whose aversion to society, we 
might almost say misanthropy, is well known, evidently 
with a view to awaken in his bosom more kindly feel- 
ings, and to reconcile him with his species. Whether it 
has ever appeared in print we have now no means of 
ascertaining: as a relic worthy of the author of Dr. 
Syntax, our subscribers will, we are confident, be gratified 
with its preservation in our Miscellany.—EpiTor.” 


“*T am at this moment, like you, in a crowded and 
populous city, where pleasure is the object of universal 
idolatry ; where all are fluttering towards the same en- 
joyments, and involved in the same dissipations: yet I 
feel myself alone amid all the tumults of it. I therefore 
recommence my letter. I write to you from this solitude, 
the world; or, I should rather say, from one corner of it 
to another. Believe me, my friend, that if your letter 
had not afforded me a subject, I should have been very 
much at a loss how to have addressed, or what to have 
said to you. Time and chance have so ordered matters 
with me, that it is long, long since I have written a 
letter of friendship or sentiment. My pen is so unac- 
customed to the business, that it trails heavily along the 
paper, and I scarcely know how to conduct it to those 
pleasing purposes of affection which were once its best 
and dearest office. When we first knew each other I 
was surrounded with a crowded throng, who called them- 
selves my friends :—my friends they were while Fortune 
rode in my chariot with me: but I do not complain. 
Fortune did not abandon me, I deserted Fortune, and, 
with the goddess, the crowds which surround her altars. 
In leaving Fortune I lost, it is true, a few pleasing though 
shadowy connections; but I was restored to myself, and 
to myself I have lived almost the whole of that interval 
which has fled away since we were wont to pass so many 
pleasant hours together. My former life is a vision, 
which is now almost effaced, and there is little left of it 
but the ghosts of friendships now no more; and when I 
venture to open my lattice and look into the world, I 
miss so many of those faces which were so pleasant to 
behold, and see others so changed by time and sorrow, 
that I am disposed to shut my window in haste, and 
withdraw from so mortifying and sad a prospect.” 


* Railing does no good to any cause, especially to that 
of virtue. Again I repeat, Rousseau, love mankind and 
be happy! To prove this assertion more fully, I must 
have recourse to an unpleasing subject—I must speak of 
myself. I have neither fortune nor friends; I have 
neither father nor mother, nor brother nor sister; I do 
not possess the more endearing ties of life, and those 
which are supposed to conduce most to its felicity—I 
mean the connections of marriage and of children: and 
yet without all thése various objects of human pursuit, I 
am happy and contented, perfectiy resigned to*my lot 
and condition, and should exceedingly repine at being 
obliged to change it with any one person in the world, 
however loaded and adorned he might be with honours, 
riches, and greatness. I pity every one’s infirmities; I 
laugh with those who laugh, and weep with those who 
weep. I adore Virtue wherever I find her, and pray that 
she may soon take up her dwelling where I find her not ; 
4 Sore why is he cynically retreating from the 
world, and copying music in a garret? Why does he 
give up the duties of a Christian tor those of a machine? 
These are questions, my dear Rousseau—but it is time 
for me to draw to a conclusion. 

‘ As we are situated in this world, in all human pro- 
bability we shall never meet each other again. My 
eyes, fear, have looked upon you for the last time ; 
hey will behold you no more; and as in my vainest 


moments I can have no reason to suppose that you will 
give me any written acknowledgment of this long letter, 
1 must consider it as a Jast farewell to you. Adieu! my 
dear friend! Consult the dignity of your nature and your 
character. Cease to act unworthy of your nature as a 
man, and your character as a Christian. O Rousseau, I 
bid you once more adieu! My last valediction is—love 


tron 


mankind, and be happy ! 


Whatever date the biographer may wish to 
affix to that letter, must fall within the period of 
1766, when Rousseau was in England, and 1776, 
the date of the Diaboliad, when Combe had taken 
to “ railing.” If we suppose that its composition 
occurred after Combe’s return to London as dated 
1771-2 by Mr. Hotten (whose authority for fix- 
ing that period is not apparent), Combe was about 
thirty years old, or almost exactly half the age of the 
fellow-scoundrel to whom the letter is addressed : 
and it must be taken to establish the facts therein 
asserted as to Combe’s family connections at the 
time—no father, mother, brother, sister, wife, or 
child formed any portion of the family which the 
biographer mentions as pursuing the beggar. 
Perhaps there are still remaining some papers of 
the long deceased Charles Hayward of Saint 
James's Square, Bristol, who befriended Combe 
in 1775, when he was staying in that “crowded 
and populous city, where pleasure is the object of 
universal idolatry,” if Bristol, not London, was 
meant by Combe. 

The life and adventures of the author of the 
Tours of Dr. Syntax ought to be rewritten under 
the light afforded by the preceding criticisms, and 
by the following remarks, which occur in MS. in 
a copy of the Letters to Marianne, evidently in- 
serted by a person who had known the most pri- 
vate circumstances of the parties. 


“ No mention is here made of the very liberal conduct 
of Mr. Combe towards Miss Brooke. When first Mr. C, 
knew them, they were in the habit of attending to all 
household affairs in the morning, and working at their 
needle the rest of the day ; but after the introduction of 
Mr. C, all that sort of thing vanished ; piano-forte, &c. 
took the lead, no more scouring floors, A short time 
after their acquaintance, Edward St. was abandoned for 
Southampton St., Camberwell: the new residence was 
best part furnished by Mr. C——. Mr. Birch became 
acquainted with the Brooks by going to their house as 
boarder and lodger. He paid great attention to M., 
which consequently offended Mr. C., and Mrs, Wright 
coming across him at the same time, he became negli- 
gent of his attention to M., and a coolness of many years 
arose ; they calling but very seldom, and that only when 
they wanted something. I have heard Mr. C. say that M, 
was like the rest of the worid, very ungrateful.” 


The “ Advertisement” which is prefixed to the 
Letters states that Combe left behind him a list of 
all his works, a copy of which he promised toa 


| friend of the writer of that “ Advertisement.” 


else.” 


The annotator remarks, “ which list is in my 
possession, and never was intended for any one 
Such a list was communicated by Mr. 
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Ackermann to Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A., 
printed it in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1852. 
There is a paragraph in the “ Advertisement,” — 





“In the heaviest hours of his painful endurance, the 
estimable female, to whom these letters are addressed, 
ministered to his comfort, and cheered his heart by her 
unwearied attentions; ... and when the world seemed 
to have deserted him, and life was fast receding to its 
lowest ebb, he confessed and rejoiced in the cherishing 
support of her truly filial ministrations.” 

The MS. annotations are severe 
a lie from beginning to end: ridiculous: 
maidservant of the house is more entitled to the 
name of daughter”: and the letters themselves 
give dates for only 1806-9. Other remarks are 
not complimentary to Miss Brooke; and the letter 
No. 11 of March 5, 1807, is noted as “ intended 
to be shown to Mrs. Brooke.” 

Campbell asserted that Combe was twice mar- 
ried, that the Diaboliad was a revenge in the 
matter of an annuity expected by Combe as a 
reward of wedding his first spouse (apparently the 
mistress of Simon Lord Irnham), and that the 
second wife was Cosway’s sister (he should have 
said, sister-in-law). The perusal of these Letters 
suggests that Combe only once contracted matri- 
mony, and that the annuity was settled on the 
wife. Mr. Hotten is disinclined to believe that 
Combe committed bigamy: and in the “life” 
states that in the first year of the present century, 
Combe’s “ wife—with whom he had never been 
happy—now showed symptoms of insanity, and 
these increased to such an alarming extent that 
she had to be placed under the care of a Mr. 
Casey, with whom she remained until her death, 
in January, 1814... an inmate of a private 
lunatic asylum”; but in the same “life” he 
proves that a Mrs. Combe returned to Ireland in 
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:— “this is | 
the | 


1822, after visiting her sister Mrs. Cosway in | 


London, thus leaving her husband (more than 
eighty years old) to take care of himself. No 
wedding in 1814, or later, was known apparently 
to the annotator who chronicled the transfer of 
Combe’s affections from Miss B— to Mrs. W—; 
and the biographer might have remarked that, 
as Mrs. Combe had an independent income in 
1822, it could have been the annuity of 1776. 
In letter No. 6 to Marianne, dated February 11, 
1807, Combe says : — 

“T received yesterday a long letter from Mrs. C ; 
she tells me, I have not sent her anything since the new 
year: now, my dear M., will you have the goodness to 
purchase a bit of muslin and work it as a shirt, and allow 
me to present it to her in your name.” 

The annotation is, “for which Mr. Combe paid 
her.” In letter No. 7 Combe says—“ Mrs. 
C —— tells me — that she has sent you two pair 
of Limerick gloves.” Letter No. 8, dated Feb- 





ruary 20, 1807, should be given almost fully : — 


“The ladies in Edgware Road are delighted with the 
genius of your needle. 


Mrs. S—— has desired me to 


| 
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take you there very soon; —I said of you —‘ That vou 
had filled up the vacancy which I had found in my heart, 
ever since my own wayward girl * had left me, to my real 
delight and comfort :—that I had a warm paternal affec- 
tion for vou;—that Mrs. C—— would share it with me, 
on her return to England.” 

Letter No. 9, dated February 24, 1807, says :— 

“Tcould not, assuredly, trust the packet, which con- 
tained vour most obliging and beautiful present to Mrs. 
Cc » to be despatched by any care but my own, She 
certainly will not appear in your decoration, but on some 
very particular occasion, and then, I think, she will make 
her grandee acquaintance stare at her with as much envy 
as admiration.” 

Letter No. 12, dated March 7, 1807, says: — 

“TI do not delay a moment to send you the enclosed 
letter and packet from Mrs, C——. I also send you a 
part of her letter to me, to let you see how she expresses 
herself to me respecting your kindness to her,” 








It is impossible to suppose that Combe was 
representing his wife to his favourite in anything 
but atrue light, and certainly in 1807 Mrs. Combe 
does not seem to have been in a lunatic asylum, 
for Combe continues : 


“T am sure if there were anything to be got in any 
part of Ireland, from one end of it to the other, that 
would be acceptable to you or any of your family, she 
would procure it. She thanks me again and again for 
my interesting account, as she calls it, of the B 's 
family. Some of her friends have asked her to read it 
repeatedly : so that you are all very popular, [ assure 
you, if that be worth anything, in her circle. I perceive 
that she has sealed her note to you with her famous 
antique. It is Cupid teaching a lion to dance.” 





And upon this the annotator remarks, that 
“ Mr. Combe, in the height of his infatuation, 
represented the whole of the B—— family in a 
most interesting point of view, so much so that 
Mrs. C, felt it a bounden duty to pay them every 
attention possible in return.” 

In letter No. 18, Monday morning, Combe 
says: — 

“Were it not for these indulgences, I verily believe 
that I should immediately pay Mrs. R a year’s rent 
in advance, lock up all my rooms in their present state of 
confusion, and set off with my ¢léve in the Holyhead 
mailcoech, towards Ireland ; where I would hire one of 
the pretty cottages beneath the black rock—with no 
other amusement but in contemplating stupendous scenes 
of nature, and hearing the sweet sounds of Mrs. C ’s 
music; and without any other serious employment than 
that of giving instruction to the little boy. It would, 
after all, be a mad frolic, and I thank you for preserving 
me from it.” 








These extracts would be curious specimens of a 
manner of speaking of a wife who was insane: 
on the contrary, Mrs. Combe seems to have been 
clear-headed enough to let her husband amuse 
himself with a lot of girls, and to educate a 
stranger-boy, provided she was allowed to do as 
she liked: but it is very droll that Campbell 
should have said that “‘ much of the distress which 


* “ His adopted daughter.” (Printed note in Letters.) 
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his imprudence entailed upon him was mitigated 
by the assiduities of this amiable woman,” mean- 
ing Charlotte Combe, née Hadfield (not Haéfield, 
as Mr. Hotten with infelicity misprints the name), 
sister of George Hadfield (who in 1784 obtained 
the gold medal in architecture at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts in London, and in 1826 died in 
America) and of Maria wife of R. Cosway, R.A. 
The Mrs. S—— of letter No. 8 is noted as mean- 
ing the widow of Dr. Stevens: the W in 
No. 15 as Walter of The Times: the “ éléve”’ and 
“little boy” in No. 18 was Anthony Ryves, son 
of the Mrs. R—— therein mentioned, in whose 
house in Lambeth Road Combe resided; he was 
the person to whom the paper containing Combe’s 
draft of an epitaph was addressed, and was the hus- 
band of (Miss Serres) the present Mrs. Ryves, the 
daughter of the soi-disant Princess Olive (““N.&Q.” 
374 S. xi. 503; 4 S. iii. 427, 489): the P—— in 
No. 30 meant Mrs. Palmer: and the T—— in 
No. 41 denoted Trevanion who lived in the room 
beneath the State Room (Combe’s room) in the 
prison. After Combe’s death Lonsdale, related to 
the Brooke family, reclaimed the portrait which 
he had painted of Combe (“‘N. & Q.” 1*S. v. 558). 
The manner in which Combe distorted things 
may be seen from the letters No. 35 and 36, written 
after Messrs. Jones and Brooshoft had met him 
“under the Asylum wall, and insisted upon his 
going within the walls of the King’s Bench”’ prison. 
From his “ being so frequently out of the » 
the prison they were compelled to give him a 
lesson ; but Combe says : — 





“The unpleasant circumstance which you know has 
been for a considerable period hanging over me, has, and 
without the least immediate intimation, at length over- 
taken me... . I could settle the business at once, but I 
owe it to others to struggle with injustice, 
Nothing has happened to me, but what, as 
know, was not only possible but probable.” 


you well 


ri 


These extracts intimate Combe could have paid 
his creditors, but considered that such a proceed- 
ing was not the way “ to struggle with injustice.” 
Possibly his only way “ to settle the business ”’ 
was to sell his interest in the freehold property 
left by the alderman: if he had none, it is diffi- 
cult to guess the source of the funds upon which 
his wife was supported at that time (1808). An- 
other specimen of equivocation occurs in letter 
No. 13, wherein Combe acknowledges sitting down 
in his great coat to the dinner-table of Jesse Foot 
j } Dean Street, Soho. 

Perhaps the most amusing of these MS. notes 
secur on pages 83 and 84, where the sonnet 7% 
Marianne, dated February 14, 1815, has a me- 
morandum : — “I remember Mr. C. writing this, 
very well, at the same time expressing what 
trouble it put him to, he not caring so much 
about her then, having transferred his affections 
to a Mrs. Wright.” And as to the Ode on a 


es”’ of 


! . . 
Death-bed, “ this was altered from Julia to Mary, 


having been previously written to the said Julia.” 

The “ Advertisement” concludes with an epi- 
taph; but a copy, from the original draft by Combe, 
differs from what is there given by being ad- 
dressed “To Mr. Ryves.” It is in a writing 
which was not that of Mr. Combe, whose own 
hand, apparently, finishes that copy with the fol- 
lowing translation of the Latin lines : — 

“ He was a man, not without learning, 

Not without suavity of speech and manners, 

He lived, not without piety towards God, 

Nor without a full sense of his Almighty power, 
But indeed not without many sins; 

Yet not without a hope of salvation 

From the mercy of the Lord.” 

The sincerity of this repentance is to be be- 
lieved: and Combe would not have been now 
branded as an habitual breaker of the Command- 
ments if Mr. Hotten had not adopted the extra- 
ordinary course of saying that his hero “ had no 
vicious tastes,” prefatory to the stories about his 
gaming, his thieving, his intriguing, his marrying 
discreditably for the sake of money, and his libel- 
ling the friends of his earlier days. Truly, to- 
wards the close of life, his great-coat made in 
& manner specially suited to shoplifting would 
have been primd-facie evidence to a magistrate ; 
and in one house at least, his habit of wear- 
ing it until he sat down to the dinner or the 
supper-table rendered an invitation to him impos- 
sible ; while in another house his pockets were al- 
ways searched before he had occasion to resume 
that wonderful garment. As to his intriguing, 
Mr. Hotten thinks that Combe’s “ideas of love 
and matrimony were of the most noble and chi- 
valrous description:” certainly his notion of the 
meaning of these words must be peculiar if he 
believes in the stories about Sterne’s Eliza and 
Combe's first marriage, although ignorant of such 
proofs of nobility and chivalry as an illegitimate 
daughter by one woman, and an illegitimate son 
by another, both of them born during his sup- 
posed bigamy; his praises to his wife of Mari- 
anne; his introduction of that damsel to Mrs. 
Palmer, the friend of the Duke of Bedford ; and 
his desertion of her for another, during his wife’s 
lifetime, couched in language which is too plain 
even if Combe’s farewell containing the line — 

“ Deceit and folly filled my arms,” 
as printed by the biographer, is an expression, in 
Mr. Hotten’s opinion, of “ respect and tenderness 
for the opposite sex.” As to his marrying dis- 
creditably for the sake of money, Campbell's au- 
thority on that point is just as good as on the 
double enlistment, the sham conversion to Roman 
Catholicism, and other parts of the “ life and ad- 
ventures now first written.” As to his libelling, 
the public must find him guilty, especially on 


learning that the provocation given by Sir James 
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Wright was probably the baronet’s withdrawal of 
his patronage from the Hadfield family. And it 
is to be regretted that the biographer does not 
take occasion to reprobate either Combe’s forgery 
of the Letters of the late Lord Lyttelton, or his 
withdrawal of his income from his creditors. Mr. 
Hotten seems to have published a “life and ad- 
ventures ” of a man of very loose principles with- 
out being conscious of the real connections, cha- 
racter, and private life, of his hero. 
Wd 


CARVINGS BY GRINLING GIBBONS. 

I have made out a list of the carvings by 
Gibbons as far asI am able. Can any of your 
correspondents add to the same ? 

The stalls, &c. in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Altar-piece at Hampton Court, formerly at 
Whitehall. 

Pedestal in marble at Windsor for the eques- 
trian statue of the king in the principal court. 

Tomb for Baptist Noel, Viscount Camden, at 
Exton, Rutlandshire. 

Font of marble and altar-piece of wood at St. 
James's, Piccadilly. 

The wooden throne at Canterbury ; a very early 
work. 

Reredos at St. Nicholas’, Abchurch Lane. 

Marble font at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, is at- 
tributed to him. 

A series at 
Rogers. 


3elton House, restored by Mr. 


The magnificent series in the chapel and state- | 
rooms at Chatsworth; the former restored by Mr. | 


Rogers. 

Cuilum House, Cullum, Banffshire, the seat of 
Earl Seafield. Here is a specimen of point-lace 
by him; but his most famous work of the kind, 
once the pride of Lord Orford’s collection, is now 
the property of Miss Burdett Coutts. 

Fine series at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
the library and chapel, and also in the chapel of 
King’s. The library at Queen’s is also enriched 
with carvings in Norway oak. 

Trinity College, Oxford, has a beautiful series 
in his best style. 

The “Stoning of Stephen,” given by Charles II. 
to the Duke of Chandos, and now in the posses- 
sion of J. G. Rebow, Esq., Wyvenhoe Park, Col- 
chester. (See “N. & Q.” 4% S. iii. 504.) 


At Blenheim and Wimpole are carvings in | 


yellow deal. 
Cashiobury thirty years ago contained carvings 
by Gibbons in as fine a state as when he carved 


them, but these were afterwards painted over and | 


restored with plaster. 
Other carvings remain at Lyme Hall, near 
Disley (the seat of W. C. Legh, Esq.), Kirtlington 


Park, near Oxford; Inner Temple Hall, London ; 


Hall of the Heralds’ College; New River House, 
Clerkenwell; the entire fittings of one room in 
the house of Sir Edward Waldo, Cheapside, re- 
moved to Gungrog, near Welshpool, Montgomery- 
shire. 

Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, had (in 1730) “ The 
Earl of Strafford, a whole-length, finely carved in 
ivory by Mr. Gibbons.” Where is this now ? 

Pope wrote of Mrs, Oldfield : — 

“Odious! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke 

(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke). 
No! let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face ; 
One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead— 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 

According to Egerton’s Life of Mrs. Oldfield, 
she was actually buried thus. 

There are works of Gibbons also at Burleigh, 
Wollaston, Windsor Castle, Gosford House, 
Lowther Castle, and Witley Court. A string of 
family portraits of great delicacy are dispersed 
among the carved flowers in Lord Ilchester's 
borders. 

Respecting the Chatsworth carvings before 
mentioned, although the accounts for the expen- 
diture on the building are preserved, the name of 
Gibbons rarely occurs in them. In Heanor church 
is an epitaph to Samuel Watson, a native of 
Derbyshire : — 

“ Watson has gone, whose skilful art display'd 

To the very life whatever nature made ; 

View but his wondrous works at Chatsworth Hall, 

Which are so gazed at and admired by all, 

You'll say ’tis pity he should hidden lie, 

And nothing said to revive his memory.” 

It is still a question whether lime-wood is 
ae subject to the worm, or whether Gib- 
bons neglected to use an antiseptic solution. One 
cause of the destruction of his work, Mr. Rogers 
suggests, is the fact of each mass being formed of 
many pieces of wood instead of one, and of pieces 
which, the grain running different ways, have 
been variously affected by decay—the worst parts, 
whether more porous or more damp, affecting the 
rest. Gibbons is generally supposed to have been 
born in London, but Mr. W. it Black discovered 
his nativity among the Ashmolean MSS. cast by 
Ashmole himself, and from this we learn that he 
was born at Rotterdam. 

Joun Pieeort, Jun., F.S.A. 

The Elms, Ulting Maldon. 


CITY OF CAULONIA AND BATTLE OF THE 
SAGRAS. 

In passing along the coast of Magna Grecia 
my attention was naturally drawn to the nature 
and size of the streams that fall into the sea be- 
tween Locri and Scyllaceum, with the view of 
forming an opinion as to the precise site of the 
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battle-field of Sagras. This battle, which is sup- 

sed to have been fought n.c. 510, took place 

tween the inhabitants of Locri and Croton, 
in which ten thousand of the former defeated one 
hundred and thirty thousand of the latter—an 
event regarded as so extraordinary, that it passed 
into a proverb for something that appeared incre- 
dible though true, 4an@écrepa trav em) Sdypa (Strab. 
vy. 261). Between the ruins of the ancient Locri 
and Castel Vetere, I found nothing except the 
dry beds of mountain torrents towards the middle 
of May. The country has a striking appear- 
ance, as if it had been subject to severe con- 
vulsions and upheaved by repeated earthquakes. 
The lofty ridge of the Apennines rises nearly per- 
pendicular about four miles from the sea, and, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
ruins of Locri, there is no plain of any size. None 
of these streams have sufficient level ground on 
their banks for such large bodies of men to deploy 
as seem to have been present at this battle. 

At Castel Vetere I found an intelligent Nea- 
politan nobleman, Baron Musco; who had been 
much in the society of the English at Naples, and 
who kindly gave me the benefit of his local know- 
ledge. The site of the ancient Caulonia, which 
was one of the most important republics of Magna 
Grecia, has never been satisfactorily made out; 
and on its position, if we are to rest on Strabo’s 
geographical knowledge, a good deal depends as 
to the site of the battle. Both Strabo and Pliny 
place Caulonia to the north of the river Sagras, 
while the battle is said to have taken place be- 
tween Caulonia and Locri. The position of Cau- 
lonia is, therefore, important. Castel Vetere has 
been fixed on by some geographers as the site of 
Caulonia: it is, however, too far from the sea, 
being at least four miles. Baron Musco accom- 

anied me to a spot about three miles from Castel 
Vetere, and one mile from the sea, which is called 
Calamona. Near this spot, on a hill called Foca, 
are the remains of buildings, with many sepulchres, 
and where coins of various Greek colonies have 
been found. Here I should be inclined to place 
Caulonia, but then it is to the south of the river 
Alaro, which I believe to be the Sagras; and this 
does not agree with the statement of Strabo, who 
speaks of the battle being fought on the Sagras 
between Caulonia and Locri. Beneath Foca, how- 
ever, stretches a plain nearly two miles in breadth, 
through which the Alaro flows, and which is the 
only stream of any size between Scyllaceum and 
Locri. Here too is a spot, called “ Sanguinaro” 
(a name which may have been in later times 
given to the place), where the bloody conflict was 
fought. Baron Musco believed the battle-site to 
be here; and I agree with him in this opinion, as 
I am satisfied that there is no ground farther 
south on which a contest of this importance could 
have taken place. He spoke of some ruins on the 


| . . . . 
north side of the river near its mouth, which 





| 
| 


may possibly be the remains of Caulonia, but I 
had not time to pursue the inquiry farther. 


Cravrurp Tair RaMAGE. 


Concert ExtTraorpInary.—I send you the 
programme of a most extraordinary concert which 
took place some time ago at Lausanne. The.bill 
of fare merits an embalming in “N.&Q.” Iwas 
not present, but I can state that a crowded house 
were perfectly satisfied with the grand musical 
treat afforded by the drummers of Lausanne. 

James Henry Drxon. 


CASINO, 
1868, 


“GRANDE SALLE DU 
Dimanche 29 novembre 
CONCERT 
DONNE PAR LES TAMBOURS DE LAUSANNE AU PROFIT 
DES INONDES. 
PROGRAMME, 
Premiére Partie. 

1, Plusieurs dianes, exécutées par la troupe. 

2. Principes généraux de la batterie, par Chavan, tam- 
bour-major. 

3. Marches étrangéres et batteries diverses, par Grand- 
champ et Blanc. 

t, Diane sur trois caisses, par Chavan, tambour-major. 

5. Fra Diavolo, par la troupe. 

Seconde Partie. 

6. Marches fede rales et petite ordonnance, exécutées 
par la troupe. 

7. Malakoff (fantaisie), par Chavan, tambour-majér. 

8. La Boiteuse, par Wuistaz, Collet, Blanc et Jaccard-. 

9. Rigodons, par le jeune tambour Stauffer. 

10. Retraite francaise, par la troupe. 
11. Retraite fédérale redoublée, par la troupe. 

Prix des places premitres, 1 franc. Secondes, 60 cen- 
times. On peut se procurer des billets a l’avance chez 
MM. Ammann et Parmentier, place Saint-Francois. La 
salle sera ouverte & 2 heures. On commencera a 2 h. et 
demie. 

Les tambours de Lausanne, confiants dans Il'esprit 
fédéral des citoyens, esptrent que leurs freres de toutes 
armes, tout en prenant part A une récréation militaire, 
voudront bien concourir au soulagement de nos Confédérés 


malheureux.” 


Tue Betts or tae Cuvrcn or St. NicHo.as, 
Liverpoot. — A most lamentable catastrophe as- 
sociated with bell-ringing having occurred at the 
church above-mentioned, perhaps the following 
note may be considered worth printing : — 

It appears that a peal of six bells—weight of 
tenor 15 ewt. 1 qr. 12 Ibs.—was placed in the old 
tower of the church in question in March, 1725, 
where they remained in use for many years. But 
on Sunday, February 11, 1810, during the ringing 
of that peal for morning service, the spire sud- 
denly fell with a tremendous crash into the body 
of the church, and thus upwards of twenty persons 
were killed. The fall of the spire was accom- 
panied by that of a portion of the tower and the 
bells, 
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A new tower was subsequently erected, and | 
furnished with a peal of twelve bells in the key 
of C, the weight of the tenor being 41 cwt. 
These bells were cast in 1818 by William Dobsoa 
of Downham, Norfolk, and severally inscribed as 
— : 

[This bell had no inscription ] 

: Give no offence to the Church. 

3. My voice I'll raise the Lord to praise. 

4. W. Dobson, Fecit, Downham, Norfolk, 1813. 

5. Cast by W. Dobson of Downham, Norfolk, a.v. 1813. 

6. Our voices shall with joy resound, 

Prosperity to this own. W. Dobson, Fecit, 1813 

8. My song shall always be of the loving kindness of 
the Lord. 


I will give thanks unto the Lord. 

10. Blessed is he that tempereth mercy with justice. 
Sam! Staniford, Esq. Mayor. Tho* Hinde and Tho* Case, 
Bailiffs. 

11. George Nelson and John Carter, Churchwardens, 
John Swaigson & Cha* Clements, Jun", Sidesmen, An- 


thony Black and John 
12, May all that go to the 
Be crown'd with Glory 


Aldersey, Overseers, 
silent Tomb, 
in the World to come, 


The new bells were opened by fourteen mem- 


bers of the Birmingham and Shelilield ‘leties 
of change ringers, with a fine “touch” of 3000 
grandsire cinques, June 4, 1814. 

Any number of changes under 5000 is called 
a “touch.” Tuomas WALEsBY. 

Golden Square. 

Tue Newarx Peerace.—David Leslie, fifth 


son of Patricl k, first Lord Lindores, was a zealous 
supporter Charles IL., and on the Restoration 
was r wk by a peerage. Ile was, on Au- 
gust 31, 1660, created a baron under the title of 
Lord Newark. In 1672 he wade a resignation of 
his honours, and received a novo damus, whereby 
the title became inheritable by “ heirs male or 
female.” David, second Lord Newark, died in 
1694 without male issue; and was succeeded in 
his title and estates by his eldest daughter, Jean, 
who became Baroness Newark. This lady mar- 
ried Sir Alexander Anstruther, and three 
and a daughter were born of the union. The 
eldest son, William, on the death of his mother, 
succeeded to the barony. The validity of his 
succession was examined by the House of Lor ls, 





sons 


which found the novo damus of 1672 a pone fectly 
valid instrument This baron was suc on by 
his third brother, Alexander, who di di 1 1791. 


He was married, and had several daughte rs, but 
I cannot discover whether any of ~ 2m were mar- 
ried. Failing issue through thi 2m, the p erage of 
Newark seems to belong to the repres ate ati 
the Rey. John Chalmers, minister of Kile 
whom failiog. to the Grahams of Balgowan. 
Caries Rogers, LL 
ham, 


ves oO. 


yn juhar, 


i 


D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewis 
SHEEP-SHEARING Sayine. —This morning, May 

21, I was talking with a Huntingdonshire cottager, 

and observed that the pinks in his little garden 
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were just bestesion 4 to bloom, when he replied, 
| “That shows that shee »p-shearing time has come, 
| There’s an old saying — 
* When the white pinks begin to appear 
Then’s the time your sheep to shear.’” 
This old saying was new to me, and will also be 
new to these pages. Curnbert Bepe, 


Francis Smyrn: Acrostic ANAGRAM, — 
Upon a fly-leaf attached to Dr. Knight's Sermon 
before the House of Commons, May 29, 1725, 8vo, 
I find printed — 

“ An Acrostic Anagram. 
“ F ir'd with the Muse, advent’rous Bard begin, 

R egard without, no matter for within, 

A crostic-ways thy genuine thoughts conv 

N ot less surprizing than creative day : 

C ou'd but my sense, with my initials hit 

I n all the exhaustless Magazine of Wit ; 

§ till vig'rous Life shou’d reimburse my strain, 

S trong as the product of the Mantuan Brain ; : 

M y Muse shou’d more than an Acrostic’s ride, 

Y ok’d to the Cart of Anagrams beside, 

T ell loud how France is far the noblest soil, 

H ow Smiths most useful of the Manual Toil. 


ey, 


snoscere cupit, 





Quisquis hujus Libri Dominum c 
Legitur initijs per tota Carmina Nomen. 
H: als ham natus eram, Floscorum Mense benigna, 
Maij sub Octavo, Christi labentibus Annis 
Mille et dimidium, cum ducentesimo Nono. 
T. C. 
Tne Rearing Macnines or THE ANCIENT 
Gavuts.—Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. F.R.S., commu- 
nicated a paper on the abs »ve subject to the Nor- 
folk Archeological Society (Orig. Papers, vii. 
105). He quotes Pliay ( (Nat. List. bool 


NosBLeE. 


k xviii. 
ce. 30, s. 71), who states that in the vast plains of 
Gaul very large wooden machines armed with 
teeth on their edges, and mounted on two wheels, 
are forced through the standing corn by an animal 
propelling them from behind, and the ears as they 
are cut off fallinto the machine. Palladius(c.380), 
in De re rusticd (book vii. lit.2), says in the more 
level parts of Gaul a vehicle is made carried upon 
two low wheels. Its surface is square and bor- 
dered by planks which, sloping outwards, make 
the inside wider at top than at bottom. On the 
fore-part of the carriage the planks are not so 
high as at the sides, and here are planted in a 
ruw numerous small teeth, set at distances accord- 
ing to the size of the wheat-ears, and all curving 
upwards. The ox is fastened behind, and when 
the machine is in motion, the ears that are seized 
by the teeth are carried i r a heap into the vehicle, 

the straw being torn off and left standing. A 
drawing of the suvposed reaping-machine of Pal- 
ladius, copied from M. Mongez’s illustration in 
the Memoirs of the In f France (vol. iii. 
1818), illustrates the paper. Truly there is “ no- 
thing new under the sun,” for the principle is 
certainly the same as in the modern reaper. With 
patient investigation many more so- -called modern 
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inventions will be found to have been known and 
practised long ago. Joun Praeor, F.S.A. 


HoMAGE RENDERED BY THE IRIsH CuvRcH To | 


tHE Srate.—The following cutting from The 
Times of June 12 seems worth copying into | 
“N. & Q.”, as possibly the last record of an old 
custom connected with the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment : — : 

“The [Irish] Court of Exchequer yesterday [June 
10] witnessed perhaps for the last time the observance of 
a quaint custom, which, in the light of coming changes, 
seems more strange. It is the service rendered every 
year by Christ Church Cathedral for the property which 
it holds in ‘ frank almoigne.’ The Rey. Mr, Finlayson, 
vicar choral, and several of the choristers, attended in 
their surplices, and getting upon the table of the court, | 
while all present, including the members of the Bench— 
all, with one exception, Roman Catholics — reverently 
stood, they sang a hymn with excellent effect as a musical 

tformance, The vicar choral then stood at the side 

ar and read the concluding prayers of the morning ser- 
vice of the Established Church, the boys singing the 
responses. Before the Reformation the custom was to 
celebrate mass in the Courts on the first and last days of 
all the Terms in homage for the lands, but at the time 
of the Reformation the Protestant service was substituted. 
The Court certified that it was duly rendered.” 


R. C. L. 


CATALOGUE OF PRINTED Books, Music, anp 
Mars In THE British Museum Lisrary. — 
Whilst waiting for the books written for the other 
day in the Reading-room of the British Museum, I 
occupied myself by counting the catalogues. The 
following is the result: New Catalogue of Printed 
Books, 1220; Old ditto, 82; King’s Library, 7; 
King’s Pamphlets, 7; Grenville Collection, 7; 
Music, 124; Maps, 136; Hebrew, 6: total, 1591. 
When Mr. Nichols published his Handbook in 
1866, he gave the number of catalogue volumes 
then (March) at 1161, and estimates the number 
of volumes in the Museum as at least 820,000. 
Taking the annual increase, as stated in the Guide 
to the Printed Books, at not less than 25,000, we 
may safely calculate that the present number is 
fully 1,100,000; or more neahie averaging 100 | 
leaves to each vol. of the catalogue, and nine entries 
on each leaf, we have 1,226 x 100 + 9= 1,105,200 
separate titles, from which a fair percentage must 
be deducted for cross references. As Mr. Olphar 
Hamst remarks in his Martyr to Bibliography 
(. 21, n.), what will the writer in The Atheneum 
(1849) say to this, when he ridiculed the idea of 
a catalogue in five hundred volumes? Of course | 
this is a very rough calculation, but it may be of 
sufficient interest to “make a note of” in “N, &Q.” 

A READER. 


| 


FLINTER-MovsE.—The bat is generally known 
by this name in East Kent. In Warwickshire 
the name of leathering-bat is used with the same 
meaning. GEORGE Bepo, | 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton, 


Queries. 
GAINSBOROUGH’S “ BLUE BOY.” 


Can any of your readers supply a correct history 
of this picture from the date of its production in 
1779 up to, say, 1816, as afterwards the history of 
two “ Blue Boys” is traceable—one in the Grosve- 
nor Gallery, and another in private hands; or 
give a list of the dates and places at which this 
picture was exhibited and known to be the original ; 
or add the missing links ? 

As the practical embodiment of Gainsborough’s 
side of the cold—cold discussion between him and 


| the President of the Royal Academy, this ad- 
| mirable work of art obtained a great and well- 


deserved reputation. No doubt it was publicly 
exhibited, although it is not recognisable in the 
“sparse phraseology” of the Catalogues of the 
Royal Academy; but under the circumstances of 
its production, perhaps it may not have been ex- 
hibited there at all. A list of its exhibitions 
would therefore contribute to complete its history. 

In Fulcher’s Life of Gainsborough, published in 
1856, the history of the “Blue Boy” is thus 
briefly but imperfectly given : — 

“At Mr. Buttall’s death the “ Blue Boy” was pur- 
chased by Mr. Nesbitt; the picture was afterwards in 
possession of Mr. Hoppner the painter, who sold it to the 
first Earl Grosvenor. The Bishop of Ely has a finished 
sketch of the ‘ Blue Boy.’ Charles Ford, Esq., of Bath is 
the possessor of the original sketch in oil — the dress is 
there, however, unfinished.” 

To the sketch part of this history it may be 
added that, in 1867, Lord Robert Grosvenor ex- 
hibited a finished sketch, purporting to be the 
original of the “Blue Boy” in the Grosvenor 
Gallery; but whether this sketch was or was not 
one of the above-named sketches which had 
changed owners, is unknown to the writer. If, 
however, Gainsborough made two or three sketches, 
may there not be a corresponding number of full- 
length “ Blue Boys” ? 

As regards the “Blue Boy” portion of this 
history, it presents an obvious gap to be bridged 
over, or a link to be supplied, before the portrait 
of Master Buttall, painted by Gainsborough, can 
be proved to be the one now in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. To the period of its possession by Mr. 
Nesbitt all seems clear, but not beyond. How 
or to whom, was the picture sold, or bequeathed 
by Mr. Nesbitt or his representatives? How did 
so valuable a picture come into the possession of a 
painter? Few artists could afford to purchase it: 
however, one or more of them might attempt to 

roduce a copy or a rival picture for sale. That 
Earl Grosvenor purchased one “ Blue Boy,” and 
Mr. Hall another, during the early part of the 
century, appears beyond dispute, as both pictures 
still exist. If the original portrait was in the 
hands of Mr. Nesbitt, and was sold by him or 
his successors, it would be at a price corresponding 
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with its high reputation, and be much morelike> 


access, but as the descendants of Richard Pons 


to find a purchaser in a wealthy admirer of Gains | were always called De Clifford, omitting their 


borough’s works, like Mr. Hall, than in a painter. 

The following version of the “Blue Boy’s” 
history is the one which Mr. Hall related to his 
friends, and differs widely from the published 
version. Mr. Hall said that he purchased his 
“Blue Boy” an exhibition, and paid a very 
high price for it as the original; that the Grosve- 
nor “Blue Boy” was bought from a Wardour- 
street dealer, and not from any painter or at an 
exhibition likely to test its originality before it 
was admitted, and that this dealer bought it as a 
copy at a forced sale of a poor but clever artist's 
effects for some 2/. or 37. It is understood that 
the Grosvenor “ Blue Boy” was actually bought 
from a dealer, and not from a painter, as said in 
the published history, which so far corrcborates 
Mr. Hall’s version, and throws us back to the 
time of Mr. Buttall or Mr. Nesbitt to begin a 
correct history of the “ Blue Boy.” 

At all events it is certain that for about forty 
years before his death in 1856 or 1857, Mr. Hall 
had a “Blue Boy” in his possession, which he 
valued at 15002. (as if it had cost him near that 
amount), besides other valuable pictur s by Gains- 
borough ; that they were sold after his death, and 
that (after upwards of half a century's obscurity) 
this “ Blue Boy” emerged again into public light 
at the annual conversazione of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, a remarkably fine Gainsborough- 
like picture in “ hatching” or roughness, colouring, 
and effect, and of which portrait it may be said, 
as it was said of Quin’s, “‘ We will not say the 
Boy breathes—he thinks.” J.S 


* De 


a 
a 





| or is it described by any author ? 


| earlier name, it is not improbable that a branch, 


if settled at Bradwardyne, should take its name 
from ‘hat place. 

Aly, how did the castle and manor pass 
to the Vaughans, the owners of both in the four- 
teenth century? Roger de Baskerville held a 
portion of the parish, viz. the lesser manor of 
Weston, 7 Edward III. Had he also the chief 
manor, and did the Vaughans inherit the latter 
and the castle by a marriage with the heiress of 
Baskerville? I suggest this as I have seen a coat 
of Vaughan quartering the arms of Baskerville 
and Bredwardine. 

Thirdly, does any view of the old castle exist, 
é I am aware of 


| the notice in Harl. MS. 6726, and also of the 


statement there made that ‘“‘the monuments in 
the church are—one to John de Bredwardine, who 
had possession of this place given to him at the 
Norman conquest, and the other to his son-in- 
law.” But who was the latter? 

Lastly, what is the derivation of the name? 
The bridge has existed from very ancient times, 


and suggests “ Bridgewarden ” (for the castle com- 


| mands the river), but I should like something 


3EAUFORT CAsTLE.—This castle, then the pro- | 


erty of John of Gaunt, was taken by the French 
in 1369. Was it ever retaken, and when? This 
is a question of more moment than it looks to be, 
for the dates of birth of the Beauforts, children of 
John of Gaunt, to some extent depend upon the 
answer. ILERMENTRUDE. 


BRADWARDINE Famity Anp Castie.—I do not 
know whether Sir Walter Scott had ever seen 
Bradwardine or Bredwardine Castle on the river 
Wye when he introduced the name into his novel, 
but I shall be very glad to hear that that intro- 
duction has led some of his readers to investicate 
the history of the castle and its occupants. May 
I ask their assistance in determining the follow- 
ing points ? — ; 

Was the family of Bradwardyne an offshoot of 
the Normav family of Pons (I presume the same 
as Poiniz) who owned the neighbouring castle of 
Clifford? It is stated that Hugh de Bradwar- 
dyne, “‘ passator” (query, lord of the ferry), was 
the son of Stephen Ponce, and was living in the 
reign of Henry IiI. I cannot find any Stephen in 


ay 
ai 


the only Pons pedigree to which I have had | of Leitrim. 


better than a random guess like this. 
C. J. Rosryson. 

Norton Canon, Hereford. 

CoLERIDGE AND Dantet. — The motto prefixed 
to Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection is the following 
quotation purporting to be from the sixteenth- 
century poet, Daniel : -— 

“ This makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 

You in the region of yourself remain 

Neighb’ring on heaven: and that no foreign land,’ 

The first two lines occur in Daniel's “ Epistle 
to the Lady Margaret, Countess of Cumberland,” 
but the third line does not follow them, nor have 
I been able, on a cursory examination of Daniel's 
other poems, to discover it elsewhere. The ques- 
tion is, from what source did Coleridge borrow the 
line in question ? Did his memory play him false 
with regard to the passage, or did he purposely 
add a line to complete what he conceived to be 
the poet’s meaning? It is worthy of note that in 
this same epistle occurs the distich which Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth were so fond of quoting : — 

“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 
ALFRED AINGER. 

D’ALtton MSS.—Will some reader of “N.& Q.” 
kindly refer me to the present depository of the 
late John D'Alton’s MSS., especially — 

32. One vol. octavo, similar compilations in aid of a 
History of the County of Leitrim” ? 
I am anxious to learn what became of all or 


| any of D’Alton’s MSS. besides that of the History 


Liom. F, 
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Famities or Erskine anp Brown.— The 
family of Ebenezer Erskine, founder of the Scot- 
tish ession Church in 1739, and the descend- 
ants of the celebrated divine, John Brown of Had- 
dington, author of the Self-interpreting Bible and 
other esteemed biblical works, have frequently 
intermarried. Nearly all the representatives of 
the united houses are persons of uncommon ability. 


| manor. 


I am desirous of minutely tracing their various | 


ramifications. Cartes Rogers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 


GREENSTREET Hovse, Essex, anp Henry VIII. 
This old house is said to have belonged to 
Henry VIII., and to have been often used by 
him. In an article on the house in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, March 1824, p. 219, Mr. Morley 
(the father of the late owner) is reported to have 


to know from what source Allen got his facts or 
supposed facts. Had they been the result of 
original research he would most likely have ap- 
pended his authorities. The more probable sup- 
position is that he abridged them from some 
earlier printed account of this once extensive 
Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” give 
me any idea of the source from which Allen de- 
rived his facts, as in that case some evidence of 
their truthfulness might be forthcoming ? 
W. E. Howterr. 


LemMan OrnzE.—What are the meaning and 
origin of the word Ore in this name of the sand- 


| bank in Great Yarmouth Roads, where James, 


said that he “had seen somewhere a letter of | 


Henry’s dated from Greenstreet.” 
your readers tell me where this letter is to be 
found ? J. S. CURWEN. 


Tue Inpra Orrice Lrprary.—Dves it contain 
copies of Saunders’ Monthly Magazine (Delhi), 
The Delhi Sketch Book, The Mofussilite, Delhi 
Gazette, and Lahore Chronicle? “The first two 
named were in existence, I believe, so far back as 
1850 and 1851; and as early efforts to establish 
an Anglo-Indian literature, it would, if for no 
other reason, be desirable to have complete sets of 
these periodicals preserved. During the Indian 
mutiny many such publications doubtless became 
extinct, but possibly the series in each case might 
be restored Pc private channels. Mr. Wagen- 
treiber, formerly of Delhi, for instance, might, from 
his connection with the Indian press, assist in 
such a conservative effort most effectually. 

Apropos, amongst other contributions to early 


Can any of | 


Duke of York (afterwards James II.), was ship- 
wrecked in 1682, and nearly lost his life ? C. 


Miss Montacu.—Can any correspondent give 
ae as to the parentage and history of Miss 
Montagu, who sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Jan. 1764, July 1765, March 1765? Jide Leslie 
& Taylor's Life of Sir J. Reynolds, vol. i. London, 
1865. Also, where the picture is? Also, the same 
particulars of a Miss Montague, whose picture is 
engraved with the following words: “ Painted 
and engraved by J. R. Smith, Mezzo.” 


SatrricAL MEDAL OF THE PRETENDER, SON OF 
James II. — Obv.: Father Petre sitting astride a 


| lobster on the sea-shore, to the right, holding in 


his arms the infant prince, a ship of war behind ; 
legend, “‘ Allons, mon prince, nous sommes en bon 
chemin”; in exergue, “Jac. Franc . Eduard . 


| supposé 20 Juin 1688,” in two lines. 


Anglo-Indian literature, the verses and poems of | 


“ Le Juif errant” are particularly worthy of note. 
Who was this poetic Cartaphilus ? Sp. 


Rev.: A shield bearing a windmill surmounted 
by a Jesuit’s cap, and surrounded by the words 
“ Honi soit qui non y pense” within a double line 
of dots in the form of the Garter, to which is sus- 
pended a lobster; legend, “Les armes et l’ordre 
du prétendu prince de Galles.” (Medallic History, 


| pl. xxxix. n. 6.) 


Manor or Krrton 1n Lrypsty. —It is stated 


in Allen’s History of Lincolnshire, ii. 32, that the 
manor of Kirton in Lindsey formed anciently part 
of the possessions of the Karls of Cornwall; that 
Robert Mortaigne, the first earl, received it from 
William the Conqueror soon after the Conquest ; 
that Edward II. granted it to his niece Margaret, 
widow of Piers Gaveston, when she married Hugh 
Audby the younger; that Edward III. granted it 
to William, Earl of Huntingdon; that the manor 
afterwards became the property of the Black 
Prince, who assigned one-third of it to Elizabeth, 
widow of the Earl of Huntingdon, and the rest to 
the Earl of Chandos; and that at some subse- 
quent period it became attached to the Duchy of 
Cornwall. 

The above statements are not verified by a 
single reference to any authority. I am anxious 


Can any of your readers interpret for me the 
satire conveyed by the above medal? The 
lobster would seem to be the point, as indicated 
by its double introduction, obv. and rev. More- 
over, there is in my collection a curious old pic- 
ture representing the meeting of seven border 
gentlemen (Jacobites) at supper: George [T., an 
unmistakeable likeness, being caricatured as the 
waiter handing a glass of wine to one of them. 
The president, with evidently Stuart features, 
may be intended for the old Pretender, but the 
corroboration of the medal lies in the supper con- 
sisting solely of lobsters, parts of which are on 
the plates and in the hands of the guests; while 
a lobster, as yet untouched, lies upon a dish on 
the table. The medal is well known and by no 
means scarce, and any explanation of its meaning 


| or its possible connection with my picture will 


Tr. 


much oblige me. J.S. 
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QUOTATION WANTED.— 


“ Free as the wind that wafts from pole to pole, 
Where’er man travels or where oceans roll ; 
In neighbouring isles, or distant land or sea, 
Commerce, like Truth, should all unfettered be ; 
And, based on God's great universal plan, 
Should spread its blessings wide from man to man.” 


G. W. 


Rixe@ wanteD.—In the Art-Loan Exhibition of 
1862 at the South Kensington Museum, a ring was 
exhibited engraved with a crown surmounting the 
letters A. R. 
removed, and I lost all trace of it, and cannot find 
any reference to it in the Art-Loan Catalogue. 
Can any one oblige me with particulars of it or 
where it now is? I thought it was in Mr. E. 
Waterton’s collection, but am not certain. 

Liom. F. 


Ropers AND CokE Famiites.— Will any readers 
of “N. & Q.” kindly inform me if they know any- 
thing of the Roberts family, who married into 
the Cokes of Holkham? Wenham Roberts, son 
of a Philip Roberts, assumed the name and arms 
of Coke from his mother. This Wenham Roberts 


This ring was shortly afterwards | 


had five brothers. Wanted, their names and any- | 


thing relative to the antecedents of this family, 
and where they lived ? Ii, A. BAINBRIDGE. 
24, Russell Road, Kensington. 


Lire oF Serres.—I am very anxious to obtain, 
either by purchase or by loan, a copy of the Life of 
John Thomas Serres, the Marine Painter, published 
in 1826. If any reader of “ N. & Q.” possesses 
one, and will oblige me with its use for a few 
weeks, he may depend upon its careful return. 

Let me take this opportunity of asking if it is 


known who was “the friend” by whom it was | 


written ? Witt J. Troms. 


40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Sucxsmiru. — There is in the West Riding of | 


York a family bearing the singular name of Suck- 
smith, doubtless a corrupt name of Soke Smith 


} 


(t. e. parish smith) ; in Danish Sogn Smed. During | 


the feudal age the lords of the soil were in the 
habit of granting to a miller the exclusive right 
of grinding at his mill all the flour and meal con- 
sumed in the parish. Such monopolies still exist 
in many places, and the mills bear the name of 
Soke Mills. Can any of your correspondents in- 
form me whether similar exclusive grants were 
made to other tradesmen, and among the rest to 
blacksmiths ? OvtTIs. 
Risely, Beds, 


Letrers To Lapy Scnpon.—The “ Memoirs of 


Viscountess Sundon, including Letters from the 


most celebrated Persons of her Time, now first 
published from the originals by Mrs. Thomson,” 
were published by Colburn in 1847. The preface 
states, that “‘ the materials were supplied from a 


| 
| 
| 






collection of autograph letters addressed to Lady 
Sundon,” but it does not state where the originals 
are now deposited, nor does it give any account of 
their preservation. These letters have received less 
attention than they deserve, from the manifest 
incompetence of the editor, who has interspersed 
them in the Memoirs without regard to their 
dates, and who did not even take the trouble to 
ascertain Lady Sundon’s proper rank in the peer- 
age: but they are interesting, and impress one as 
being genuine. Can any one tell me if their 
genuineness has ever been properly established, 
and who is the possessor of the originals ? 
TEWARS. 


Wittram Vavenan. —Can any readers of 
“N. & Q.” favour me with the descent—paternal 
and maternal—of the above Vaughan? He was 
“censor” of the College of Physicians, and phy- 
sician to William III. It appears that he was 
educated at the University of part The fol- 
lowing tabular statement of descendants and pre- 
sent representatives may be useful to those willing 
tohelp me. My wish is, to prove or disprove re- 
lationship of above William Vaughan with Henry 
Vaughan the Silurist. At present I am stopped 
at this William Vaughan, being unable to trace 
his father :— 

1. Henry Vaughan, of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Vicar of Leominster in Herefordshire. 2. 
Henry Vaughan, surgeon of Leominster. 3. James 
Vaughan, born about 1740, physician at Leicester ; 
died 1813. 4. Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D.; 
physician to George III. and IV., and to Wil- 
liam LV. and Victoria. He assumed the name of 
Halford in 1809; died 1844. 5, Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, Bart., for twenty-five years M.P. for South 
Leicestershire; born 1797, died 1868. 6. Sir 
Henry St. John Halford, present baronet. 

It may be added that the late Sir John Vaughan 
(who died in 1839) a judge in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, was a brother of Sir Henry Halford, 
the physician; and that the present inestimable 
Dr. ancien, Vicar of Doncaster, is son of another 
brother of the physician and the judge, viz. Rev. 
Edward Thomas Vaughan. The poet, everyone 
knows, was himself a physician; and the name 
Henry being a recurring one in the Halford- 
Vaughan family, I am disposed to think that if 
the father of William Vaughan be obtained, rela- 
tionship to Henry Vaughan will also be found. 
Answers through “ N. & Q.” or to myself accept- 
able. (Rev.) A. B. Grosarr. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


VicEvENA.—I shall be glad to receive informa- 
tion respecting this Italian family. A Joseph 
Vigevena, member of the Stationers’ Company, 
died in London in 1808, Whose son was he ? 

W. H. Corrett. 


Brixton, ‘S.W. 
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| 
Weatnercocks. — Where will I find the lines | 


quoted (2"*S. iii. 474) beginning — 
** Multi sunt Presbyteri qui ignorant quare 
Super domam Domini Gallus solet stare ; 
Quod propono breviter vobis explanare, 
Si vultis benevolas aures mihi dare,” &c. 
AIKEN IRVINE. 

Bray. 

WEATHER PRoGNosticaTIon.—Last January was 
unusually warm, when an old villager said, “Ah! 
a warm January, a cold May.” This was verified. 
Is it a common saying ? UPTHORPE. 


Wa. Worpsworta.—Can you tell me who is 


dita,” of which phrase the initial letters form “ Hep.” 
Some indeed have derived Hep from the provincial term 


| Ziegen-Hep (goat’s beard), as referring to the bearded 


| Jews. 


the author of the parody on Wordsworth’s lines on | 


Lucy ? — 
“He lived amidst th’ untrodden ways 
To Rydal Lake that lead ; 
A bard whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to read. 
“ Behind a cloud his mystic sense, 
Deep-hidden, who can spy ? 
Bright as the night when not a star 
Is shining in the sky. 
“ Unread his works—his ‘ Milk-white Doe’ 
With dust is dark and dim; 
It’s still in Longman’s shop, and oh! 
The difference to him.” 





Queries with Answers. 


“ Hep.”’—In a work entitled Philosophie et Re- 
ligion, by Adolphe Franck of the Institute of Paris, 
some account is given of the life of M. Salvador. 
An incident is mentioned of his reading in a journal 


| Southern Germany. 


Others have said that Hep was originally Heb, 
and stood for Hebrew ; Heb, it is alleged, being a cry 
used in the streets by the Jews themselves in hawking 
their goods. We incline, however, on the whole, to the 
first interpretation, “ Hierosolyma est perdita,” having 
been assured, both by Jews and Germans, that this was 
generally accepted on the Continent as the meaning of 
Hep. Certainly it was so understood by the Jews them- 
selves, for on one occasion they took their own part (as 
they are always well able to do when they have anything 
like fair play), turned on their persecutors, and to the 
ery of “Hep! Hep!” replied “Jep! Jep!” by which, on 
the same principle of constructing a syllable out of initials, 
they signified, though not in the choicest Latin, “ Jesus 
est perditus.” We can only regret that the violence and 
outrage of persons calling themselves Christians should 


have extorted such a reply. 


’ ” 


The cry “Hep! Hep!” is said to be as old as the 
Crusades, This, however, is a questionable statement. 
It was in the year 1819 that disturbances broke out against 
the Jews in many parts of the Continent, especially in 
The cry “Hep! Hep!” was first 
heard in Wurzburg. ] 


Don SaLtERo.—Where can a portrait be seen 


| of Don Saltero, and a view of his museum in 


an account of what M. Franck terms a horrible | 


The populace in a town in Germany had 


tragedy. 


made an attack upon the Jews’ quarter, with the | 


cry of “ Hep,” and had committed such excesses 
as an excited soldiery might be expected to per- 
petrate in a place taken by assault 


The account | 


roceeds to mention that Salvador, who was a | 


ew, was so affected by this that, as we might say, 
he could think of nothing else. He inquired the 
meaning of this cry of Hep, and was told that it 
was an abbreviation of the words “ Hierosolyma 
est perdita.” Can any of the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” throw light upon this passage? One's 
mind reverts to the Cossack cry, though perhaps 
without reason. Perhaps the explanation given 
to Salvador is fanciful. The passage from which 
the above note is taken may be found at p. 200 of 
the work cited, ed. Paris, Didier & Co. 1869. 

Grorce WoopHovse. 

Brighton. 

[The cry, as generally used in Germany (though of 
late prohibited by many public authorities, the Prussian 
government especially), is, or was, reduplicate, “ Hep! 
Hep!” We believe its true interpretation to be that 
mentioned by our correspondent, “ Hicrosolyma est per- 


Cheyne Walk, Chelsea? The Don and his esta- 
blishment were rendered famous by Sir Richard 
Steele, in The Tatler. The museum was taken 
down in 1866, W. E. A. A. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


[The Spanish Don's Coffee House and Tavern, erst 
Don Saltero’s Museum in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, one of 
the most famous of the old metropolitan taverns, disap- 
peared from the visible order of things in the month of 
February, 1866. The museum itself, with all its mar- 
vellous rarities and matchless curiosities, fell on evil days 
at the close of the last century, and was dispersed on 
Jan. 7, 1799. Out of about fifty editions of the Catalogue, 
fifteen are preserved in our National Library. An excel- 
lent engraving of the Museum is given in Charles John 
Smith's Historical and Literary Curiosities, 4to, 1833-40. 
In addition to the signature of James Salter (his patro- 
nymic), the plate exhibits those of two of the benefactors 
to his Collection, Sir Hans Sloane and Sir Robert Cotton. 
rhe two lower signatures are those of Sir Richard Steele, 
in whose witty paper in The Tatler, No. 34, Don Saltero’s 


| exhibition is so amusingly commemorated ; and of Tumble 


Down Dick, Richard Cromwell, who is considered by Mr. 
Pennant, on the authority of his father, to have been a 
regular visitor at the Coffee-house at Chelsea. A whole- 
length quarto portrait of Don Saltero, entitled “The 
Spanish Don,” frequently occurs in the Catalogues of 
print-sellers, e. g. Evans’s, vol. ii. No. 21,039. We believe 
it was Vice-Admiral Munden, who enriched his Museum 
with many curiosities, dubbed the owner “ Don Saltero.”] 
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A Wownperrvt Carip.—In Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s 
Handbook of Popular Poetical and Dramatic Lite- 
rature (p. 102), I find mentioned — 


“The Miraculous Child; or, Charles Bennett, but three | 


years old, who speaks Latine, Greek, and Hebrew, though 
never taught, 1679. 4to.” 

Does this tract contain any account of an alleged 
conversation between the Miraculous Child and 
the king? There is another tract on the subject 
(or perhaps the above with a fresh title), which 
ends with the information that Bennett, having 


requested to be brought to London, as he had | 


something to communicate to the king, had ar- 

rived in the capital, and was staying in the Bear 

in Smithfield, where “ hundreds went to see him.” 
W. E. A, A. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

[In the British Museum are four separate tracts con- 
taining an account of this Miraculous Child, with dif- 
ferent title-pages: (1.) London, Printed for D. M. 1678. 
(2.) Printed for F. F. in the year 1679. (3.) London, 
Printed for F. L. 1679. (4.) London, Printedin the year 
1679. No.2 contains “The Account of Charles Bennet’s 
earnest desire to speak with His Majesty : the which he 
effected, and some words he spake, on Monday the 30th 
of June, 1679, being brought into the Royal Presence, 
with many other circumstances most wonderful and 
strange to relate.”] 


Tue Danes 1n EneGtanp, Et¢.—The history of 
England during the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor is particularly meagre; especially is this so 
of that part of England where the most vigorous 

ortion of its population, the Danes, lived. Any 
resh materials for this period would, therefore, 
be very welcome. 
of Northern Antiquaries, published thirty years 
ago, there is a proposal to print a collection of 
sagas under the title of “ Antiquitates Britannic 
et Hibernice.” Among these are mentioned the 
Jalvarder saga (a history of Edward the Con- 
fessor), and the sagas of Dunstan, Thomas, and 
Anselm, Archbishops of Canterbury. Have any 
of these sagas been printed? Is it not time that 
something should be done to make them, and 
many others of equal interest—as the Orkneyinga 
saga, &c.—accessible to English students ? 
Henry H. Howorrs. 

[Among the works now in the press for the important 
collection of Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the Middle Ages, is just such a work 


| century. He died about the year 1796, and his 


| & Blackett,.2 vols. 8vo) in 1849. 


Memoirs and Correspondence were published (Hurst 
Can any cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.” tell me where he was 
buried ? I believe it was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, but the work above mentioned 
gives no information on the subject. F. N. 

[It is stated by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth in The Romance 
of Diplomacy, 1861, ii. 477, that “a few intimate friends 
had dined with Sir R. M. Keith, at a villa he then occu- 
pied near Hammersmith: after seeing them to their car- 
riages, he was struck down on his threshold with an 
instantaneous and fatal effusion of water on the chest, 
and died lamented, as he had lived beloved, on July 7 
{June 22], 1795. His remains were followed by a train 
of sincere and friendly mourners to St. George's Church 
[? Hanover Square], the design for a monumental tablet 
in which, to be erected by his sisters, has been found, 
but no evidence of its execution.” ] 


Tae “ Court Crrcurar.”—We are all familiar 
with this heading in the newspapers, but whence 
do they get it? Is it a mere conventional phrase, 
like the “ Money-market”? or is there really a 
piece of paper on which the doings of the Court 
are written or printed day by day? and who 
writes or prints the news? and to whom is the 
paper, the “ Circular,” delivered ? J. 

[The gentleman who is the recognised medium of con- 
veying to the public authentic information as to the pro- 


| ceedings at Court, the movements of the Sovereign and 


Royal Family, and such other matters as the public may 
naturally be expected to feel an interest in, furnishes such 
information to the leading journals under the heading of 


| Tue Court Crrcucar. | 


In a prospectus of the Society | 


Sr. James’s Farr at Bristor.—On what da 
was this fair anciently held, and is the fair still 
kept ? J. 0. H. 

[ Five fairs were ordered to be kept at Bristol by the 
charter of Charles IL, “ the third to be held and kept in 
Broadmead, in the parish of St. James, in and upon the 
25th and 26th days of the month of May.” Two annual 
fairs, for two days each, are now held on March 1 and 
September1. They used to be frequented by dealers 
from all parts of the country, but of late have greatly de- 
clined. } 

CRASHAW AND ConsTABLE.—I would be obliged 


| by some of your correspondents informing me 


as our querist is in search of, viz. A Collection of Sagas, | 
and other Historical Documents, relating to the Settlements | 


and Descents of the Northmen on the British Isles, which 
is to be edited by Mr. Dasent, whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee for the care and learning with which his book 
will be prepared. } 


Sir Rosert Murray Kerr, ambassador at 


the court of Denmark towards the end of the last | 


what are the best editions of these Elizabethan 
poets, by whom edited, and the publishers’ names? 
J. W. H. 

[The Complete Works of Richard Crashaw, edited by 
W. B. Turnbull, were published by J. R. Smith, Soho 
Square, in 1858. A complete collection of his poetry is 
announced to appear in the Fuller -Worthies Library 
(“N, & Q.” 4% §S. iii, 511.) —Diana : the Sonnets and other 
Poems of Henry Constable, were edited by W. C. Hazlitt, 
and published by B. M. Pickering, 196, Piccadilly, in 
1859. ] 
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Heroism.—Can you tell me where I may find 
the subject of “ Heroism ”’ well treated of, besides 
the papers of Messrs. Carlyle and Emerson ? 

ORWELL. 

[The following recent works may be consulted: (1.) 
Tales of Christian Endurance and Heroism, by J. M. 
Neale, 18mo, 1846. (2.) Tales of Female Heroism, 12mo, 
1846. (3.) Moral Heroism; or, Trials of Great and 
Good, by C. L. Balfour, 12mo, 1854. (4.) Tales of He- 
roisin, Ato, 1818. } 


Replies. 
MR. CRABB ROBINSON’S JOURNAL: 
ON BOOKS.” 
(4" S. iii. 420.) 


The forthcoming publication of Mr. Crabb 
Robinson's Journal has reminded me of this gen- 
tleman being mentioned in that most charming 
Goethe-Zelter Correspondence (1796-1832, pro- 

rly speaking the letters began to be exchanged 
in 1799) ; ¢.e. Goethe merely speaks of an English 
gentleman, but in the copious index most admirably 
arranged by the editor, Dr. F. W. Riemer (who 
for many years was Goethe’s epistolary amanu- 
ensis, and to whom the “old Jupiter” dictated 
most of his letters to Zelter), the name of Robin- 
son is given. This must doubtless be Mr. Crabb 
Robinson. (Vide Briefwechsel zwischen 
und Zelter in den Jahren 1796-1832, 6 vols. Berlin, 
1833-34, vol. vi. p. 446, index.) 

In August, 1829, at a time when Zelter’s wife 
and daughter were on a visit at Weimar, Goethe 
writes to his friend Zelter : * — 

“ At the same time [of Madame Zelter’s visit] an Eng- 
lish gentleman was staying with us, who had been study: - 
ing at Jena at the beginning of the century, and since that 
time had been following the course of German literature 
in a manner of which one can scarcely have a conception. 
He was so thoroughly initiated in the merita cause of our 
literary affairs that [ could not have raised before his eyes 
a mere phraseological blue mist, even if I had wished to 
do so, and just in the way we are sometimes apt to do with 
strangers. From his conversation I learnt that during 


° Karl oO Zelter (born and died at Berlin, 
1758-1832), to whom the epithet worthy may well be 
applied, was the son of a mason, and intended by his 
father for the same trade. When he had reached his 
eighteenth year, a passionate love for music suddenly 
seized him, and, though never relinquishing his trade as 
a builder, he studied music, and became in the end Pro- 
fessor of Music and leader of the Berlin Singakademie. 
He has not composed any great musical works, but his 
songs (especially), hymns, fs gues, motettes, &c., are full 
of tender grace and melody. He will always be remem- 
bered as the teacher and master of the great Mendelssohn. 
As regards his correspondence with Goethe, there is 
perhaps (certainly not in German) no second correspond- 
ence of greater general value and interest on both sides. 
Even the celebrated “Goethe-Schiller Correspondence ” 
must in many respects give way to it. It is a mine of 
all that is good, noble, and beautiful in the human intel- 
lect and heart. 


“ NOTES 





Goethe | 





the last twenty years, or longer, many highly educated 
Englishmen have come over to Germany on purpose to 
get intimately acquainted with the individuality, and 
with the esthetic and moral state of what we now ma 
call our literary ancestors. He told strange things of 
Klopstock’s ossifying notions.* ( Verknicherung.) 

“Afterwards he showed himself as a missionary of 
English literature, and read to me alone and also to 
me and my daughter ti e. Goethe’s daughter-in-law, 
Ottilie, a very accomplished and congenial lady, who 
resided with him, and did the honours of his court in a 
most graceful manner] several English poems. Byron's 
Heaven and Earth | was greatly pleased to perceive by 
ears and eyes, having a second copy before me. In the 
end, he drew our attention to Milton's Samson, and read 
it with me. It is remarkable to become acquainted here 
with the prototype (AAnherrn, i, e. ancestor) of Byron. 
He is just as grand and farseeing as the former; but it 
must be confessed that the offspring (Enkel, i. e. grand- 
child) loses himself in the infinite and the most wonder- 
ful diversities, + whilst Milton appears full of simplicity 
and grandeur.”—Vide ante, Briefwechsel, v. 280, 281. 
Goethe’s letter is dated from Weimar, August 2), 1829, a 
day after his birthday. 

HERMANN KInpt. 
Germany. 


THE FIRST BOOK STEREOTYPED IN 
ENGLAND. 
(4" S. iii. 478.) 

It is open to doubt whether the book mentioned 
by Mr. W. Sparrow Srupson—namely, Frey- 
linghausen’s Abstract, §c. “ London, printed and 
atereotyp ed by A. Wilson, &c. 1804,” was the 
first book stereoty ped in this kingdom, although 
those words appear in large ca itals just above 
the imprint on the title-page. Pe srhaps the note 
added on the fly-leaf of Dr. Philip Bliss’s copy, 
which I copy from the catalogue of a London 
bookseller (Arthur, I believe), defines the book 
more correctly, and gives some interesting addi- 
tional information which may be of use to any 

* I suppose Mr. Crabb Robinson was thinking mostly 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth’s visit to Germany ; and I 
may remind the reader of Satyrane Letters and the visit 
the two great English poets paid to Klopstock, and also 
of the latter’s notions of Schiller, Biirger, &c. When, 
let me ask, will Coleridge’s Journal be given to the 
world? Besides the note in “N. & Q.” (4" S. iii, 420, 


| “ Notes on Books”) I find Mr. Robinson’s Journal adver- 


tised as forthcoming by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, :— Henry 
Crabb Robinson: his Diary, Reminiscences, and Corre- 
spondence. Selected and edited by Dr. T. Sadler, with 
portrait. 3 vols. 

+ Wilson (“Christopher North ”), however, when com- 
paring Byron’s Heaven and Earth and Moore’s Love of 
the Angels (which, by the bye, he considers as “ nearly 
diametrically opposite to each other ino bject and execu- 
tion”), speaks of Byron's “ Myste ry” as possessing “ & 
fearless and daring simplicity ”"—a quality which Goethe 
attaches more to its prototype, Milton’s Samson, than to 
Heaven and Earth itself, Dean Milman, too, speaks of 
the “rude simplicity ” of Byron’s poem, or « drama,” as 
the Dean calls it, and was thinking more of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost when comparing the two poets: Goethe 
more of Samson, 
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person desirous ‘to add to Walpole’s Royal Au- 
thors : — 

“This volume is very curious on several accounts. It 
was the first book stereotyped by the new process in 
England. The translator was Queen Charlotte, consort 
of George III. I myself saw the original MS. in her 
Majesty’s handwriting, at the house of Mr. Harding, the 
Queen’s Librarian, in Pall Mall.—Portion of a MS. Note 
by Philip Bliss on fly-leaf.” 

The words new process in the above, I think, 
explain what Wilson might have meant but had 
not the candour to state, for he could not have been 
ignorant that stereotype printing had been exe- 
cuted in this kingdom seventy-six years previously 
at Cambridge. Hansard (Typographia, p. 820) 
says “that Mr. Ged of Edinburgh, and Mr. Fen- 
ner and Mr. James of London, absolutely cast 
plates for Bibles and Prayer-books én the University 
of Cambridge in the year 1729-30”; and at p. 823 
of the same work is reproduced a portion of one 
of Ged’s original plates, being the royal authority 
for the Prayer-book, ending—“Given at the 
Court of St. James's, the Fourteenth Day of May, 
1728, in the first Year of our Reign.” 

It may be urged that this book was never pub- 
lished, and probably it never was. There is no 
mention of it in the list of liturgies printed at 
Cambridge, in the British Museum catalogue, but 
the list is very incomplete. Of a book actually 
printed from stereotype plates we have an instance. 
Quoting Hansard again, he says: — 

“This book is The Life of God in the Soul of Man, 
printed on a writing pot paper, 12mo, with the following 
imprint : ‘ Newcastle, printed and sold by John White, 
from plates made by William Ged, goldsmith in Edin- 
burgh, 1742.”..... It is a very neat little volume "— 
says Hansard—Typographia, p. 822. 

I may add that the author of The Life, §c. was 
Henry Scougal (about whom see Timperley’s En- 
cyclopedia, p. 678, n.) In the British Museum 
library catalogue there are many editions of the 
work, but I cannot find the Newcastle one. It 
will be noticed that the date 1742 refers to the 
time Ged made the plates, and the year it was 
printed at Newcastle is not given; but that could 
be ascertained by inquiry on the part of any mem- 
ber of the Newcastle Archeological Association. 
But I am quite willing to assume that it took 
place at some period between 1742 and 1804, 

In conclusion, the subject of the invention and 
introduction of stereotype printing is one which 
to my knowledge has never been satisfactorily 
treated on, and we are generally satisfied to 
assume that the account given by Camus of Van 
der Mey’s attempt in Holland in 1711 was the 
earliest ; but from the following (taken from an 
auction sale catalogue of Puttick and Simpson, 
1864) there appears to have been an earlier 
attempt: “ Testamentum Novum Syriacum. Lug. 
Bat. 1709, 4to. The first book stereotyped.” To 
which the following note is added: “See Report 
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of Baron Van Vestinen de Tallianet at the Hague, 
1833,” &e. There is no copy of this Syriac Testa- 
ment in the British Museum, 

I have looked in the British Museum catalogue 
for the Baron’s report, but cannot find it. Perhaps 
some of your readers could kindly furnish a re- 
ference to it. Joun Power, 

3, College Terrace, Cambridge Road, 

Hammersmith, W. 





The note appended to the title of the trans- 
lation of Freylinghausen’s work, as quoted by 
your correspondent Mr. W. Sparrow Smirson 
from the catalogue of a Cambridge bookseller, 
is certainly apt to mislead. I have nota copy 
of the Adstract by me, but on turning to the 
pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1805, 
vol. i., I find a short review of the work is there 
inserted. From this source I gather that on the 
title-page are these words: “ The First Book 
Stereotyped by the new Process.” Now, this 
“new process” is that of Earl Stanhope, as will 
be seen from the following remarks of the re- 
viewer : — 

“Tt is the first production of the new stereotype press, 
a method of printing invented in our own country, as 
may be seen in the Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer, p. 585, 4to. 
Mr. Foulis, of Glasgow, revived it in an edition of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and in France by the celebrated 
Didot. The plates of both were thin, and the wooden 
blocks on which they were nailed liable to be warped by 
use and accidents. Earl Stanhope has very much im- 
proved the invention by casting the plates thick and 
solid, augmenting and simplifying the power of the press 
by which the present work has been executed.”—P. 250, 

It would appear, therefore, that Freylinghau- 
sen’s Abstract was not “ the first book stereotyped 
in this kingdom,” but only the first by the new 
process of Earl Stanhope. 

From the journal of “The Royal Progress to 
Weymouth” in 1804, inserted in the Gent. Mag. 
for 1805, vol. i. p. 65, under the date Sept. 15, I 
extract the subjoined paragraph : — 

“ The Princess Elizabeth this day presented her Majesty 
with an elegant copy of the first work printed, for Mr. 
Harding, at Earl Stanhope’s new stereotype press.” 

The work to which allusion is made is Frey- 
linghausen’s Abstract, as is stated in the remaining 
portion of the same paragraph, which it is un- 
necessary to quote here. This copy, if still in 
existence, would probably command a good price. 


E. H. W. D. 


Was this the first book stereotyped by the 
“new process”? We have in this library a copy 
of a= 

“Translation of the Report made to the Philotechnic 
Society of Paris, respecting Julius Griffiths, Esq. an Eng- 
lish Traveller, by Joseph Lavallee. London : Stereotyped 
and Printed by A. Wilson, Duke Street, Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields. 1804.” 
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Title, dedication to the Right Honourable Earl 
of Buchan, Standing Rules of the Stereotype- 
Office, and pp. 1-20. On the fly-leaf we have, 
written in autograph — 


“To the Literary Society at Newcastle this early Speci- 
men of Stereotype in Britain from their Ob, h®!* Serv‘, 
Buchan.” 

Below, but in a different hand — 

“N.B. This was the first work stereotyped according 
to the Process of Lord Stanhope, the first book printed at 
a Stanhope Press, and the first book printed on machine- 
made Paper.” 

Ww. LYAtt. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


“EVERY” SINGULAR OR PLURAL. 
(4 8. iii. 503.) 

It is curious that it should not have occurred 
to one signing himself a Puttoroeist that every 
has a history and a derivation. It is common 
enough to find persons deciding for themselves 
questions in English grammar by the sound or 
look of the thing, without the slightest attempt at 
inquiry, but it is very unphilological to do so. I 


have always wondered why English is the only | 


language the grammar of which is treated in so 
off-hand a fashion; probably it is because “ fami- 
liarity breeds contempt.” 

Every is the Old English euer eche, euer iche, 
euer ulk, euer uche, or euer tik, and most un- 
doubtedly consists of two words, the former being 
ever, and the latter the word which we now spell 
each, but which the Dutch, retaining the original 
i, spell ek. This at once reduces the question 
concerning the number of every to the question 
concerning the number of each. Lach is a rather 
difficult word to account for. It is the A.-S. elec, 
Du. elk, Friesic ellik, O. Friesic ek, hek, tk, elk, 
or ellik ; and it further appears that even ellik is a 
contracted form from a fuller form which would 
appear in A.-S. as d-ge-lic, but which has not been 
found. It occurs, however, in Dutch, which has 
Jegelijk as wellas elk This form corresponds to the 
O. High German eo-ga-lih, and thus the ending -y 
can be traced back with certainty to the three 
syllables of which it was originally compounded, 
and tlie force of each of which is well known. 
Eo or io in O. High German is the A.-S. d- or @, 
and means always, Lat. semper. In modern German 
it is je, whence jeder, jemand. Ga- or ge- is the 
Meeso-Gothic prefix ga-, which is identical ulti- 
mately with the Latin con or cum, and means 
together with. Lihis the Mceso-Gothic leiks, Eng. 
like, -ly. That these three words should be thus 
compounded is most natural from what we know 
of them. Both d- and ge- are common prefixes, 
and /eiks is the termination from which are 


formed the Mceso-Gothic galeiks, hwileiks (Sc. 


a 

whilk, Eng. which), tbnaleiks, swaleiks (0, 
swilk, Eng. such), and many more; so that, » 
above said, which is literally why-like, and suchiy 
so-like, The form each is due to the dropping of the 
second element, and the coalescence of the first an 
third. Thus each is, literally, ever-together-like 
| and every is ever-ever-together-like, according tothe 
| well-known principle which produces such locg 
names as Torpenhow—+. e. hill-hill-hill. As m 
gards the number of each, it is necessarily singular 
|} and is very often followed in O. Eng. by the 
numeral a; so that eche a man means each ma 
taken separately, and considered as an individual 
It follows that every is also essentially singular gs 
at first used, for in the older MSS. the wonk 
euer eche are written separately and not joined 
together. But it so happens that when we sy 
“every one present assented,” we mean, literally, 
that each individual assented, where assented is 
singular ; practically, we mean that all the per 
sons there present assented, where assented is, in 
the ultimate result, plural. From which it follows 
that every is a very slippery term; and, whilstit 
is etymologically and philologically singular, itis 
impossible to prevent its being used at times asa 
plural; and further, since modern English gram- 
mar depends more upon practice and convenience 
than anything else, and etymological considers 
tions are, as a rule, studiously ignored (froma 
prevalent notion that our grammar can only k 
determined by common sense and has no history), 
it is certain that if any one chooses to use erey 
asa plural there is nothing to prevent his doing , 

unless the general public take offence at it. 
WALTER W. SEEAL 











Every is the modern form for ever each (everilk, 
everich, every), and each itself has come —_ 
tk) from A.-S. ele, meaning one-like. In 
etymology of the word there is, therefore, no jus 
tification of its being used as a plural. When 
Jeremy Taylor wrote—‘“ Antiochus Epiphanes, 


and Herod the Great, and his grandchild Agrippa, 


were sad instances of this great truth ; to every of 
which it happened that the grandeur of their for 
tune, the greatness of their possessions, and the 
increase of their estate disappeared ’—he simply 
gave an example of careless writing. That the 
plural is ever tolerated after each or every is pre 
bably due to the fact that English has no posse 
sive pronoun of common gender in the singular 
number. In such sentences as that given by 
PHILOLOGIST, “every individual present on 
occasion evinced their hearty appreciation of the 
performance ” — heir, though wrong, seems © 
grate upon the ear less than a frequent repetition 
of his or her, and if either his or her were 
there might be danger of the audience being sup 
osed to consist of one sex only. When every® 
joined with neuter nouns there is little danger of 
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the mistake being made. Putto.oerst would not 
say “every tree were blown from their place,” 
“ every train which have passed have had every one 
of thetr carriages full.” The same mistake is fre- 
quently made after any (A.-S. enig, from en, 
our one). “If, however, any person be desirous 
of forming a correct idea of China and the Chinese, 
at least of a very large portion of that curious 
country and people, let them peruse the books of 
M. Hue and Mr. Fortune.” And even the noun 
one itself, although it has its own possessive case 
ready for use, one’s, we occasionally hear followed 
by their—*“ one must do their duty.” PHtoto- 
cist would find a very interesting chapter on these 
wordsin Professor Rushton’s Rules and Cautions in 
English Grammar. Bens. Nn Dawson, B.A. 





PuILoLoeisi contends for the use of the word 
every With aplural verb. I cannot agree with him 
in his notions on the point. He says that “each 
and every ” corresponds with “one and ail.” The 
meaning intended to be conveyed, the idea of uni- 
versality in regard to a number of individuals, is 
doubtless the same in both cases, but the expres- 
sion is different. In one case we refer to the 
whole number of persons collectively; in the 
other, to each individual of the number. In the 


one case, therefore, we properly use a plural verb, | 


in the other a singular one. We say “ they 
assented one and all”; that is, they assented 
unanimously, one, or every one, expressing Ais 
assent, and all at the same time expressing their 
assent together like Wordsworth’'s cattle, “ forty 
feeding like one.” Here the verb is properly and 
necessarily plural, referring to the wheels number 
of persons, not only one, but all. But if we speak 
of each or every one of the number individually 
expressing assent, we must certainly use a singular 


verb and a singular possessive pronoun (if we use | 


one at all) with it. How can we say each or 


every individual of an assembly (no matter how | 


many there be) expressed their assent? We 

speak but of one individual of the multitude, and 

must say each or every one expressed Ais assent. 
Qu STOR. 


On the first blush I thought Pariotocist was 
wrong. He has, however, authority for his view 


in the use of the Latin equivalent guisque. Not | 


to multiply instances, I will point out two in the 
Bellum Catilinarium. About the middle of the 
third section we have—“ Sed ea tempestate capere 
se quisque magis magisque extollere, ingeniumque 
in promptu habere”; and a few lines down— 
= uisque hostem ferire, murum ascendere, con- 
spici, dum tale facinus faceret, properabat; eas 
divitias, eam bonam famam, magnamque nobili- 
tatem putabant.” In this latter sentence it will 
be observed that guisque has both a singular and 
plural verb. Epaunp Tew, M.A. 
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I might have made my case stronger in favour 
of the plural, and I now supply the omission 
by giving the example of the word everybody, 
which is even less questionable than everyone as 
to its number. I will ask your readers how they 
would put the following sentence, if they do not 
approve of the form which I give it >—“ Every 
body (or every person) present evinced their ap- 
proval of the proceedings.” PHILOLOGIST. 


ISAAC DORISLAUS. 
(4 8, iii, 287, 491.) 
Your correspondent R. M., at the latter of the 
above references, is in error when he says “ there 
| seems to be no authority” for Dorislaus’s connec- 
tion with the University of Cambridge as a reader 
| of history. 

Fuller, in his History of the University (p. 229, 
edit. 1840), says: — 

“ Sir Fulk Grevil, Lord Brooke, bred long since in 
Trinity College, founded a place for an History Professor 
in the University of Cambridge, allowing him an annual 
stipend of 1007. Isaac Dorislaus, Doctor of the Civil 
Law, an Hollander, was first placed therein. Say not, 
| this implied no worthy men in Cambridge for that faculty, 
it being but fit that founders should please their own 
fancy in the choice of the first professor. This Doctor 
was a Dutchman, very much Anglized in language and 


| behaviour, However, because a foreigner, preferred to 
| that place, his lectures were listened to with the more 
critical attention of Cambridge auditors. . . . He 


chose Tacitus for his subject. Being bred in a popular 
air, his words were interpreted by high monarchical ears 
as overpraising a State in disgrace of a Kingdom. Here- 
upon he was accused to the King, troubled at court, and, 
after his submission, hardly restored to his place.” 
Baker’s MSS. (Camb. Uniy. Libr., vol. xxxvi. 
pp. 136-138) contain a transcript of the codicil to 
| the will of Lord Brooke (dated Sept. 16, 1628, 
and proved Noy. 12 in the same year), in which 
he founds the History Lecture, and appoints 
“ Doctor Isaac Dorislaus to be the first reader.” 
In Dr. Richard Parr’s Life of Archbishop Usher 
(p. 393) is an interesting letter (dated May 16, 
1628) from Dr. Samuel Ward, master of Sidney 
College, to the archbishop, giving an account of 
the charges made against Dorislaus for being sup- 
posed “to speak too much for the defence of the 
liberties of the people,” and the proceedings taken 
Dr. Ward concludes his letter by 


| thereupon. 
saying : — 
“The Doctor kept with me, while he was in town, 
He married an English woman about Malden, in Essex, 
where he now is, He is a fair conditioned man, and a 
good scholar.” 
This letter is also printed in Cooper's Annals 
of Cambridge, iii. 201. 
In Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa (ii. 422) is— 
“ A relation of the murder of Dorislaus, as deposed by 
three of the Doctor’s servants who were present at his 
| death.” 
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Peck adds notes, and extracts from Heath's 


Chronicle, in which Dorislaus is said to have or- 
dinarily played at cards on Sundays at Sir Henry 
Mildmay’s house in Essex. At p. 429, Peck gives* 
rt of the memorial of the Parliament of Eng- 
tana, demanding satisfaction of the ‘Dutch for the 
murder of Dorislaus, dated April 1, 1651; with 
references to Clarendon, vi. 457, and Rapin, xiii. 
73, 77. E. VENtTRIs. 
Cambridge. 


THOMSON’S MUSIDORA., 
(4% S. iii, 260, 392.) 


The originals of the episodes of Celadon and 
Amelia and of Lavinia are well known, but that 
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of Musidora seems to have as yet eluded dis- | 


covery. Yet we have not far to seek for it; for, 
if I mistake not greatly, Thomson derived it from 
the delightful “ Gentle Shepherd ” of his country- 
man, Allan Ramsay, which had been published a 
few years before he left Scotland. 
In the second scene of that most charming pas- 
toral—the glory of Scotland—Peggy and Jenny 
are in “a flowery howm,” preparing to “ wash 
and spread their claes,”” when the former says :—- 
“ *Gae far’er up the burn to Habbie’s How, 
Where a’ the sweets of spring and summer grow ; 
There tween twa birks out owr a little lin, 
The water fa’s and maks a singin’ din ; 
A pool breast-deep beneath, as clear as glass, 
Kisses wi’ easy whirls the bord’ring grass. 
We'll end our washing while the morning's cool, 
And when the day grows het we'll to the pool, 
There wash oursells,—’tis healthfu’ now in May, 
And sweetly cauler on sae warm a day.’” 
To which Jenny replies: — 

“ Daft lassie, when we're naked what'll ye say 
Gif our twa herds come brattling down the brae, 
And see us sae ?—that jeering fallow Pate 
Wad taunting say, ‘ Haith, lasses, ye’re no blate!’ 


” 


Now in the tale of Musidora we have a hazel- 
copse in a “rambling dale,” with a stream run- 
ning through it— 

“ that down the distant rocks 
Hoarse-murmuring fell,” 
to which stream Musidora came alone to bathe, 
while Damon was sitting unknown to her in the 
copse. She strips herself and goes into the water, 
and he beholds the whole process of her bathing ; 
but instead of “‘jeering,” as Pate, it was pre- 
sumed, would have done, he wrote some tender 


verses and threw them on the bank of the stream, | 


and then retired. 
It is to be observed that, in the first edition 
of “Summer,” there were two bathers, Amoret 
and Saccharissa, and the poet would have acted 
more wisely if he had kept to that number, mak- 
* From Dr. Nalson’s 


- MS. Collections, vol. xviii. 
No, 77. 


adr 
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ing one of them an attendant: for surely neyer 
yet did one in Musidora’s rank in life go alone to 
bathe in an open stream, and go into the water 
without a bathing-dress of some kind. The poet 
also, in his exuberance of description, makes 
Damon see more than he could possibly haye 
seen, unless he were actually standing on the 
bank over the stream. 

I think it will appear that this is the real origin 
of the tale, which I must confess I never greatly 
ired. Iam rather surprised that Lorp Lyr- 
TELTON did not object to it, as he did to the 
foxhunters’ dinner-party. Tos. Kerentrey, 


Parisn Reetsters (4% §, iii. 319, 411, 489, 
515.)—Your correspondent Mr. Jonn Mactan 
asserts that the Registrar-General “ has no offi- 
cial connection whatever” with regard to “ paro- 
chial or church registers.” The following facts 
prove that Mr. Jomn Mactan is mistaken :— 

1. The marriage-register books are obtained by 
rectors, vicars, and curates from the Registrar- 
General. 

2. In the months of April, July, October, and 
January, the clergy who have the charge of 
“parochial or church registers” are obliged to 
deliver to the Registrar-General’s subordinate of- 
ficer, the superintendent-registrar of the district, 


| true copies of all entries of marriages which have 


been solemnised since the last certificate was 
delivered. 

3. Rectors, vicars, or curates who neglect and 
refuse to deliver to the superintendent-registrar 


| certified copies, or certificates that no marriages 


have taken place, would be liable to forfeit 102, 
the whole of which would go to the Registrar- 
General, or such other person as the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury might appoint, for the use 
of her Majesty. 

4, When the marriage-register books are filled, 
one of these “ parochial or church registers ” has 
to be delivered to the ‘ superintendent-registrar 
of the district. 

I have not the Act by me, but the 25th, 28th, 
and 33rd sections of 1 Vict. cap. 22, prove that 
the Registrar-General has “ official connection” 
with regard to “ parochial or church registers” of 
marriages. 

I will only add that Mr. Jon MAc LEAN, or 


| any other literary man “engaged in historical 


researches,” would be allowed “free access to 
the registers of the parish of Sephton” without 
any fees being demanded ; and it would afford me 
much pleasure to communicate to persons of like 
pursuits as his own any information which the 
registers contain. 


R. D. Dawson-Dvurrietp, LL.D. 
Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 
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Tre: Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE (2°¢ S. x. 
245.) —To the light-hearted Frenchman's qua- 
train, quoted by Mr. Writram Bares, can be 
added the last two lines of an ode I possess of 
André Chenier to J.-J. Rousseau :— 

“ Si la jeunesse a l’espérance, 
La vieillesse a le souvenir,” 
the truth of which it is pleasant to see every 
week recorded in your valuable publication. 
. » 


P. A. 1. 


Freperic I. (4% S. iii. 504.) —The curious 


story mentioned in Professor Sinding’s History of 


Scandinavia reminds me of what I saw many 
years ago in the church Zu Maria-Einsiedeln, 
the celebrated “ Convent of Our Lady of Ermits”’ 
in Switzerland, where about 150,000 pilgrims 
swarm every year, mostly from the Catholic 
cantons of Switzerland—from France, Italy, and 
Germany. On holidays the number and variety 
of costumes is both great and gay. I sketched 
many in different attitudes: some kneeling with 
outstretched arms; others kissing the ground or 
counting their beads; others, again, going several 
times round the inner chapel (containing a gor- 
geous image of the Virgin and Child) on their 
knees. I remember seeing a woman who, like 
King Frederic, “ not finding it convenient or com- 
fortable ” to do this herself to save her soul, held 
her little boy by the hand, and made him do it 
for her! 

Mr. Laboulaye, in his clever little book Paris 
en Amérique (chap. xviii. 190), has an amusing 
story of the same description of a Chinese 
priest — 

“Dans la pagode il n’y avait personne que deux en- 
fants, deux horribles petits Chinois. A la fagon des gens 
qui brilent le café, chacun d’eux tournait un cylindre 
horizontal, lardé d'une foule de petits papiers. C’etait un 
culte tout nouveau pour moi. Une espéce de moine a 


Coroner’s Inquest: Amy Rossart (4% §, iii 
384.) — 8S. G. W. will find in a work which will 
very shortly be published by Russell Smith, of 
Soho Square, an account of the coroner’s inquest 
on Amy Robsart, and an examination into the 
various statements in relation to her death. 


CaRpINAL oF York (4 §S, iii. 242, 366, 418, 


| 442, 491.)—The right of our Plantggenet kings to 


the fiefs of Aquitaine, &c., and that which they 
claimed to the crown of France, have no connec- 
tion between them, as HERMENTRUDE’s communi- 
cation would seem toimply. Their title to these 
fiefs was beyond all question. Their claim to be 
Kings of France (which of course passed quantum 
valeret) to the exiled Stuarts was founded on a 
disputed application. In the Salic Law it had 
been expressly declared after the death of Lewis 
Hutin, in 1516, that females were incapable of 
succeeding to the crown of France. At the death 
of Charles the Fair, his sister’s son, Edward IIT. 
of England, was his next heir of the male sex. 
His cousin, Philip of Valois, was his next heir in 
the male line, being the son of Charles, second 
brother of Philip the Fair, who was father of 
Charles the Fair. According to the construction 


| which our law places on the limitation of an 
estate in tail male, Philip of Valois had a clear right, 


robe brune et rapiecée, les pieds nus, la téte rasée, les | 


petits yeux bridés, la peau jaune et plissée (c’était un 
bonze), monta a l’autel, tira d’une petite armoire quelques 
morceaux de papier argenté ou doré, et les briila sous le 
nez de l’idole. Je demandai au bonze ce que faisaient ces 
enfants, dont le bras était infatigable. ‘Ils prient pour le 
monde entier,’ répondit-il. ‘Sur chacun de ces papiers est 
inscrite la syllabe sacrée’; et disant cela il se prosterna 
encriant : ‘Om! Om! Om! Chacun de ces cylindres porte 
un millier de ces saintes devises, et fait cinquante révo- 
lutions par minute, trois mille par heure, soixante-douze 
mille d'un coucher du soleil & l'autre. C’est done cent-qua- 
rante-quatre millions de priéres, qui, pour chaque di- 
manche, s’¢levent de ce seul temple. J'en suis réduit a la 
main de ces enfants.’ La sotte crédulité de cet idolatre 
me fit horreur,” 
P, A. L. 


Bisnor Percy (4" S. iii. 151.)—A policy of 
insurance by Bishop Percy on a fe me at 
Bridgnorth, dated Nov. 2, 1763, is in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Northumberland. 
T. E. Marty, 
Library, Inner Temple. 


But the principle of the transmission of heritable 
blood by representation had not very long been 
settled law in this country. It was certainly 
not fully recognised when Glanville wrote; and, 
in the case‘of the crown of England, it was openly 
disputed by John to the prejudice of his nephew 
Arthur. It was at all events a doubtful question 
whether this principle affected the fundamental 
law of the French monarchy; and a similar 
dispute was raised, even so late as 1692, between 
the house of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and that of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. C. G. Prowert. 

Garrick Club, 

Arriiction (4 §, iii. 422, 501.) —I do not 
know whether your correspondent Errctretvs will 
allow that the following passages in Plato may 
properly be placed alongside that noble extract 
from the epistles of Pliny (vii. 26) which he has 
given. He will find the first extract in De Re- 
publica (i. c.5, ed. Teubn.), where the philosopher, 
speaking of the approach of death, warns us how 
it causes men to reflect. 

ed yap toh, Un, & Sdupares, Uri, eweiddv ris eyyis 
Tod oferOar rerevThoew, eioépxera aite Séos Kal 
dpovtis wept dv tumpoabev vin eciaijet. 
pevar miba wep) tay ev “Aidou, ds tov evOdde Gdixqoayra 
Set exe? Siddvar Sinny, xarayeAduevar téws, tére Sip 


of te yap Aceyd- 


r, “Wea te sit Oleg ae Sa ae yr 
oTpepovew avrov Tv Wuxnv wn adneis aor’ Kai avTds 
. eo. 3 ae : wy ger > 

fro umd THs Tov yhpws aoGeveias } Kai Gorep H5n ey- 


, Wags hint gi oe .2 4 A , 
yurépw dv trav exel wadrdAdv ti Kabops avrd. smrovias 


3’ otv Kal defuaros peords ylyvera Kad avadroyitera Hin 
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wal oxowel, ef tud tie Hdlenxer, 5 wey obv ciploxwy 
davrod dv rG Bly woddAd Gducipara wal ex trav trvwr, 
Bowep of waides, Saya eyeipduevos Semalve: nad $7 werd 
«axis cAmldos* Te 5t pundiy EavtG Bdicov Evveiddri Hdeia 
dams de) wdpeor: Kal &yas) ynporpdépos, as Kal Tivdapos 
Aéyer. 

“For be assured of this, Socrates, that when a man 
imagines that he is approaching the close of his life, 
fearful thoughts enter his mind, and anxiety about things 
which never occurred to him before. For the stories told 
us respecting the regions below—how the man, who has 


acted unjustly here must there dree his punishment — | 


though he may have laughed at them hitherto, now 
torment his spirit, lest they should after all be true, And 
the man, either from the weakness incident to old age, 
or because they are seen closer to him, looks at them 
with more attention. Then he becomes full of suspicion 
and dread, ponders and considers in what he has done 
any one wrong. Finding in his life many wicked and 
base deeds, and waking up from his sleep, like a child 
he is overwhelmed with terror, and lives on with sad 
thoughts of the future. But to the man who is conscious 
of no wicked deed, there is sweet and pleasant hope—the 
solace of old age, as Pindar says.” 

And again in the De Legibus (x. c. 4), referring 
to atheists, he says,— 

ov ab pdvos odd of col pido mparo: Kal mpadrov 
tavrny ddtay wep) Oedv Erxere, yiyvovrat Be del wdclous 
} éAdrrovs tabrny thy vdcov txovres’ té5€ Tolvuy cu 
mapayeyovss avtav morro: ppdfom’ ay, 7d wndéva 
mémote AaBdvra éx véov tavrny tiv Sdtay wep) Oey, ds 


od« eicl, SiareAdoa mpds ‘yijpas melvavra dv rabry TH 


Siavohoet. 


“You and your friends are not the only parties, nor | 


the first, who have maintained this opinion of the non- 
existence of the gods; for there have always been a 
larger or smaller number who have been labouring under 


this same delusion. This, therefore, I shall tell you re- | 


specting them, as I have had frequent intercourse with 


many of them, that not one ever, who has held such an 


opinion respecting the gods, has continued to old age to 
maintain it.” 
We have the idea also in this line of Seneca 
(Agam., 510) : — 
“Tn vota miseros ultimus cogit timor.” 
Cravrurp Tarr Ramaae. 


Passage rn Gatatrans (4 §, iii. 551.)—The 

line — 
KaAddv 5& 7d Erode ev Karg, 
would be a part of an iambic, if anything. But it 
cannot be from a classic tragedian, as the short 
diphthong a before a vowel is not allowed in 
iambics, though it is in the choric metres; nor, I 
believe, is it to be found in Aristophanes. 
LYTTELTON. 


Hoops AND Gowns oN THE ConTINENT (4 S. 
iii. 528.)—If your correspondent Beterave will 





a 


tume worn at the Prussian universities; ful] par- 
ticulars also of what is worn in the universities of 
Belgium; and a drawing of what is worn e 
Leyden. The particulars would take up too 
much of the valuable space of “N. & Q.” The 
drawing I possess of a Spanish Doctor of Laws has 
this description attached to it : — 
| The lining of the hood is black velvet, and of course 
the point is so also. He ought to wear white gloves, 
The Doctors of Divinity wear the same part of the dress 
coloured red, in the first instance white; those of Canon 
Law, green; those of Medicine, yellow; Doctors of 
| Philosophy, light blue. Students have not any regular 
dress prescribed by the rules of the Universities,” 
R. D. Dawson-Dvrrietp, LL.D, 
Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


Str Watrer Scorr’s Nepnew (4" §, iii. 171) 
In Sir Walter Scott’s autobiography contained in 
his life by Lockhart, the poet thus speaks of his 
brother Daniel : — 

“ Last, and most unfortunate of our family, was my 
youngest brother Daniel. With the same aversion to 
labour, or rather, I should say, the same determined in- 
dolence that marked us all, he had neither the vivacity 
of intellect which supplies the want of diligence, nor the 
pride which renders the most detested labour better than 
dependence or contempt. His career was as unfortunate 
as might be augured from such an unhappy combination, 
and after various unsuccessful attempts to establish him- 
self in life, he died on his return from the West Indies in 
July, 1806.” 


Lockhart himself thus says of Daniel Scott: — 
_ “Theunfortunate brother, the blot of the family, to whom 
Scott alludes, had disappointed all the hopes under which 
| his friends sent him to Jamaica. Daniel had after all re- 
| tained some sense of pride, for his West Indian employer 
| (Mr. Blackburn) was allowed by himself to remain to 
the end of their connexion in ignorance of what his dis- 
tinguished brother had thought fit to suppress. Mr, 
Blackburn, in fact, never knew that Daniel was Sir Wal- 
ter’s brother until years after his death. He left Jamaica 
under a stigma, which Sir Walter regarded with utter 
| severity. He returned to Scotland a dishonoured man, 
and his brother would never see him again, and refused 
| to attend his funeral or wear mourning for him, The 
poet, however, took a warm interest in a natural child 
whom Daniel had bequeathed to his mother’s care, and 
| after the old lady’s death supplied her place as the boy’s 
protector.” 

William Scott, the natural child alluded to by 
Lockhart, and nephew of Sir Walter, came to 
| Canada about forty years ago. Although he was 

not vicious or dissolute, yet he appears to have 
| inherited his father’s indolence and want of energy; 
| for, roaming through Canada and the United 





| States, never remaining long in one place, he 


gained little more than his daily bread. At the 
time of his death he had been about twelve months 
an inmate of the St. Andrew’s Home in Montreal, 
in which institution he died of cancer in the 


send me his address, I shall be happy to give him | stomach on April 6, aged sixty-five. He was 


some information which will interest him. I 
have drawings of the dresses of the Spanish and 


Portuguese graduates ; full particulars of the cos- | 


| buried on April 9, and his funeral was respectably 
| attended, the presidents and officers of the 5t, 


Andrew and Caledonian societies following 4 
+ 
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. ‘a ee 
mourners, as also did most of the Presbyterian 


clergymen of the city. Wu. BrackBurn. 
Montcalm Terrace, Montreal, 
May 24, 1869, 


Qvoration waNnTED (4* §, iii. 506.)— 
«‘ The smile that withered to a sneer.” 
This is a broken quotation from two lines in Lord 
Byron’s Lara, canto i. stanza xvii. line 11 : — 
““ But own’d that smile, if oft observed and near, 
Woaned in its mirth, and wither’d to a sneer.’ 


E. A. D. 


Mistietor (4*" S, iii. 415.)—It may be worth 
noting that mistletoe may be found in the Botani- 
cal Gardens at Oxford on a species of horse-chestnut. 
This, I think, is very rare. UPprTHorPE. 

Sunsipence (4* S. iii. 537, &c.)—Mkr. Tew, I 
think, cannot have looked into the Lexicons. In 
Bailey's Fucciolati one sense of subsideo is given as 
“to settle down”; and the four following in- 
stances there quoted are indisputably of descent 
with motion : Lucret. vi. 588; Petron. Satyr. 137 ; 
Columell. xii. 50; Epit. Liv. 112. 

Dr. Smith in his Dictionary goes so far as, 
under subsideo, simply to refer to subsido; but 
this seems to me most erroneous. LYTTELTON. 


Perhaps the following may be deemed a satis- 
factory solution of P.’s query (p. 444). Smart’s 
Index of the more important common termina- 
tions says that words ending in side, “ when they 
are not compounds of the English word side, are 
relations either of the Latin verb sedeo, to sit—as 
to reside, to preside; or of the Latin verb sido, to 
sink or settle—as to subside.” This is to the point. 


Turning next to the Dictionary following such 
Index, I find that rezide, rezident, rezidence, rezi- 


dency ; prezide, prezident, prezidency ; subside, sub- 
sidence, subsidency—given as the current pronun- 
ciation of the several words—sustain the views of 
Mr. Tew. While, on the other hand, Principle 
168 says : “ The one principle by which a speaker 
of good judgment is guided, a principle including 
all the others, is usage.” Should, therefore, P. 
ever find incline to subsidence, his views 
will be in the ascendant. J. BEALEs. 


usag 


ANTIQUITIES OF LEOMINSTER: HeEsTER CLARKE 
(4" S. iii. 526.)—Has not the inscription under 
the hatchet-bearing statue of Hester Clarke’s 
Hospital for decayed widows a general rather 
than a special meaning? The King Lear story 
of a parent who gives up all to his children, and 
is neglected by them, was a great favourite in 
the middle ages. See the 26th of Wright's Latin 
Stories (Percy Soc.): “De divite qui dedit omnia 
filio suo.” There the verse runs : — 

Vvht suyle a betel be he smyten, 
hat al the werld hyt mote wyten, 
That gvfht his sone al his thing, 
And goht bym self a beggyn.” 





A French version follows. In his note Mr. 
Wright gives another English version, with its 
Latin translation; and connects the story with a 
superstition told by Aubrey : — 

“ The Holy Mawle, which they fancy was hung behind 
the church door, which, when the father was seaventie, 
the gonne might fetch to knock his father in the head, as 
effete and of no more use.” 


A slightly different version of the verse is given 
in Furnivall’s Manners and Meals, &c. (E. E.T.8.), 
p. 35: — 


“ with thys bytel be he smete + pat alle pe worle mote 
hyt wete 
bat yevyt hys goode to hys kynne - 
A beggyng.” 


& goth hym sylfe 
Probably Hester Clarke’s decayed widows would, 

many of them, understand the legend by sad ex- 

perience. Joun Appis, M.A, 


Mr. Horren’s Mevorr or WittraAm Compe 
(4 S. iii. 548.)—I feel it a duty to myself, and 
to those of your readers who know me, to protest 
against the style adopted by a writer under the 
initials W. P. in an article in last Saturday’s 
“N. & Q.” professing to criticise a little Memoir 
of William Combe which I published last autumn. 
I have always considered your miscellany a valu- 
able one for literary intercommunication ; indeed, 
for those “ Notes and Queries” which it was 
avowedly established to make known; but it seems 
to me altogether a new province to permit its 
pages to be used for a vindictive purpose—which 
purpose any one who reads the article signed 
““W. P.” will, I am sure, readily perceive. Any 
additional facts which the writer may have dis- 
covered, or any corrections of those which I have 
advanced, could surely be stated in gentlemanly 
language—language that becomes authors and 
students when endeavouring to discover the 
truth—and without any needless emphasis of 
italics, whenever the writer finds occasion to 
allude to me as “a biographer.” Such under- 
scoring should be altogether beneath the dignity 
of any writer in your journal; in fact, the act is 
simply one of those school devices for giving 
vigour and intent to composition which the writer 
is unable to convey in words. 

If “ W. P.” has any new matter to contribute 
about William Combe, I for one shall be glad to 
hear what he has to say, and if I have erred in my 
statements shall consider it my duty to correct in 
any new edition; but I.think this “‘intercommu- 
nication’ among “literary men ”—taking a line 
from your own title-page—had better be conducted 
in good temper and without abuse. 

But your contributor “ W. P.” seems to doubt 
my access to any original matter relating to Combe 


| other than what was already in print at the time 


of the publication of my edition of Dr. Syntax. 
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If it is of any interest to your readers, I may state, 
that I possess a portfolio of valuable—in a literary 
sense—MS. notes in the autograph of Combe, 
most of which are unpublished; and that since 
the publication of the little “Life ” above alluded 
to IT have met with two copies of The Letters to 
Marianne—one with marginalia that throw con- 
siderable light upon circumstances mentioned in 
the book. From an allusion to the work in Re- 
collections of the Table- Talk of Samuel Rogers, by 
the late Rev. Alex. Dyce, I concluded that gen- 
tleman possessed a copy, but he assured me that 
the one he owned disappeared from his collection 
many years since in a very mysterious manner, 
and that he had never been able to obtain another 
copy. Joun Campen Horrtey, 


Mliscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Poems of Phineas Fletcher, B.D., Rector of Hilgay, 
Norfolk. For the first time collected and edited, with 
Memoir, Essay, Notes, and Fac-similes, by the Rev. 
Alexander Grosart, St. George’s, Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire. In Four Volumes. Vols. I. and If. (The 
Faller Worthies Library.) 

We some time since called attention to what may 
almost be called Mr. Grosart’s privately-printed edition 
of the Works of Giles Fletcher: we have now to do the 
same office for two new volumes of ** The Fuller Worthies 
Library,” being the first and second of a collected edition 


of the writings of his elder, and no less distinguished | 


brother, Phineas Fletcher. The first of these contains 
an elaborate Memoir of the two brothers; which is fol- 
lowed by an Essay on the Poetry of the Fletchers. 
Grosart next gives us a reprint of his Letter to Sir John 
Coleridge, by which he seeks to establish Phineas 
Fletcher's claim to the authorship of Britain's Ida, 
hitherto, though somewhat hesitatingly, ascribed to 
Spenser ; and then this very interesting poem itself. The 
second volume includes the Locust ; 
or Locusts, with Appendix of Notes and Illustrations ; 
and the Piscatorie Eclogues—complete the book. We 
ought to add, for the information of the admirers of 
Phineas Fletcher, that this collected edition of his works, 
like that of his brother Giles, is limited to one hundred 
and six copies. 


Venerabilis Bede Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, 
Historia Abbatum, et Epistola ad Ecgberctum cum 
Epistola Bonifacii ad Cudberthum. Curd Georgii H. 
Moberly, A.M. Coll. Corp. Christ. Soc. (Macmillan.) 
This new edition of Bede, with its carefully collated 

text, judicious introduction, illustrative notes, and index, 

is admirably adapted to the use of all students of the 
history of our church ; and it may well be so, since the 
editor, in addition to his own fitness for the task of pro- 
ducing it, has had the assistance of Mr. Stubbs and Mr. 
Bradshaw. 


L’INTERMEDIAIRE «> CrercHeurs er Curtgevux.— 
We are glad to find, by the receipt of the Nos. from 
January 10 to the 10th inst., that our valuable Parisian 
Fellow-Medium of Intercommunication is steadily pur- 
suing his useful course. Like good wine, he ripens with 


age. 








Mr. | 


| Deevace’s Hisronr or Waanwicasatar, by Thomas. 


The Apollyonists | 


| ————. Bratioraaca Sraencentana. 





import: 
mysterious 


Tae Rosicructans.—A new work of 
upon the history of those far-famed, 
the “ Rosicrucians,” is announced for ‘early pub 
tion by Mr. Hargrave Jennings, author of the J 
Religions ; ; or, Results of the Mysterious Bhuddism, 
Rosicrucians, which will be comprised in a 
volume of about four hundred pages, professes to tam 
fully of the renowned Brotherhood of ‘the “R. GO 
on their romantic, and on their authoritative side, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent 
tothe gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Tasattss cror tas tar by John Duncombe. Ie 
1769, 8vo; and the same, another ‘edition conjointly with 
Whittell, 1771. 

Tae Antiquities or Ricusonovea ann Recctven, abridged from 
Latin by Archdeacon Bottely. London, (774, 12m 

Buage’s Extinct ano Doamant Banoneraca. ond. Edition, le. 


.Wanted by Wr. G. F. Duncombe, South Kensington Museum, 
London. 


Sia J. Lonsoce ow rae Crassivication or Human Kxowceves, 1) 
A pamphiet. 
Wanted by Mr. William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.A. Joynson Street, 
Strangeways. 


Eumearton'’s Tasatise on tas Geevens ov ras Aoniceta, 
Hove's 0. with supplement. 
Wanted by Mr. W. mJ Bookseller, Waltham Abbey. 


Gasat Sone, Seem yaoM THE 


Mepats, Corns, ELABORATE 
London, 1753, éto; & 


Worcs ov Taomas Simon, by G — Vertue. 
London, 178), 4to, edited by Richard Gough 

Joux Lawis's Dissertations on tax Awtigcite ano Use ov Seamus 
Ewnotano. 1740, 4to. 

T.atwe's Anctewr Scorrism Seats. 1850, dto. 
a. Dasnwoono's Sto1tta Antiqca; or, Ancient Seals in the Muni 
Room of Sir Thomas Hare, at Stowe Bardolph. 1817. (Pdi 
printed ) 
as Gaeat Seats or Enotano raow Eowano tae Convessos 
Wittram IV., with 33 Fine Engravings by Collas in Imitation 
Bas-relief. Folio, 1837. 

Weato's Hisronr or trae Rovat Socrerr. 

Wanted by Mr. John Piagot, Jun., F.S.A., The Elms, Ulting, 
Maldon, Essex. 


Ccorranscen's Hisrony or Heatronvsaias. 3 Vols. 
Monant's Hronr or Essex. 2 Is. 
Warraxen's Hisronr or Waatter. 
Acpasy's History or Scnxer. 5 Vols. 
Asamoce’s Hisrony or Beaxsataz. 3 Vols. 
2 Vols. 
Dreor's Decameron. 3 Vols. 
tatrocrararcat Tovrn. 3 Vols. 
4 Vols. 
——— Trroonararcat Antiqorrias, by Ames. 4 Vols. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Univeasat Catatoove or Boons ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Ganoenncnsr. The ballad of “ Sweet William's Farewell to Black- 
Eyed Susan" is by Gay; the music was composed by Leveridge, the 
composer of the equally popular air,“ The Roast Beef of Old England. 
See Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden Time, ii. 640 

Tas Baamectpe’s Feast is the story of the Barber's Sixth Brother ia 
the Arabian Nights; which will be found also abridged in The Guardians, 
a 162, and forms the origin of the popular phrase respecting 
Q. E. D. inquires. 

Fate Barrren will find a curious note on Catsup in our Ist 8.i. 283 

* Novas & Queaies"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 


Wace and SOU ND ‘TEE eT H. _JEWSBURY 
and BROWN'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. estab! 
by Seaty years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the Teeth 
Ga 
The Original and only Genuine, is 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 








